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Shorthand — Suggestions  to  Teachers 

IThe  following  is  reprinted  from  the  syllabus  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  County 
Council  of  the  (Vest  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  all  teachers 

of  shorthand. — Editor. "I 


/N  teaching  shorthand,  eight  points  are  to 
be  specially  observed: 

1,  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a 
neat  and  accurate  style  of  writing.  Students 
should  have  it  continually  impressed  upon  them 
that  shorthand  is  of  no  use  unless  it  can  be 
afterwards  read  or  transcribed  correctly;  and 
the  facility  with  which  this  can  be  done  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  upon  the  accuracy  and  care 
with  which  the  outlines  are  written. 

Reading 

2.  From  the  very  beginning,  students  should 
be  constantly  practised  in  reading  shorthand, 
both  from  their  own  notes  and  those  of  other 
students,  and  from  printed  matter. 

Dictation 

3.  Dictation  practice  should  be  given  from 
the  commencement,  and  followed  up  through 
the  various  courses.  Symbols,  words,  sen¬ 
tences,  and  connected  matter  should  be  taken 
down  and  afterwards  read  from  the  notes,  and 


a  portion  transcribed.  In  all  transcripts,  spe¬ 
cial  attention  should  be  given  to  correct  spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing. 

Corrections 

4.  Students  should  be  required  to  write  their 
exercises  on  alternate  lines,  so  that  the  teacher's 
corrections  may  be  placed  on  the  lines  left 
blank,  and  thus  command  immediate  attention. 
The  teacher  should  require  the  students  to 
write  out  all  corrections  several  times. 

Ho/nework 

5.  Homework  in  shorthand  is  essential  to 
progress.  All  homework  exercises  should  be 
carefully  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  errors  explained  to  the  students  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  class. 

Presenting  the  Lessons 

6.  The  textbook  exposition  of  new  rules 
should  not  be  read  to  or  with  the  students. 
Short  oral  expositions  should  be  given,  the 
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teacher  having  previously  carefully  prepared 
notes  on  the  new  matter  for  each  lesson,  sup¬ 
plementing  the  textbook  illustrations  with  a 
variety  of  others,  and  carefully  arranging  the 
successive  steps  of  the  explanatory  matter  so 
that  the  various  points  may  be  presented  to  the 
students  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner. 

Illustrations 

7.  Students  should  be  required  to  cooperate 
in  illustration  and  demonstration.  A  post  card 
or  slip  of  paper  containing  a  number  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  shorthand  examples  is  found  by 
many  teachers  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  to  mind 


the  various  points  of  the  principle  being  dealt 
with.  The  blackboard  should  be  freely  used,  and 
each  point  should  be  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated 
until  firmly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
students.  Teachers  should  be  careful  to  make 
their  blackboard  work  a  model  for  imitation. 

Supplementary  Reading 

8.  Teachers  are  recommended  to  urge  upon 
their  students,  especially  those  in  the  more 
advanced  stages,  the  value  of  the  constant  read¬ 
ing  of  shorthand  matter,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  the  various  weekly  and  monthly  shorthand 
periodicals. 
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Postponed  Until  Fall! 

Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  Meeting 

Just  too  late  to  make  the  correction  in  our  March  issue,  word  was  received  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  had  found  it 
advisable,  in  the  hest  interests  of  all  concerned,  to  hold  the  next  meetinc  in  the  fall 
(November  29  and  30)  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  instead  of  this  month  at  Savannah, 
as  had  been  announced.  Let  us  each  spread  the  news  to  his  friends.  Some  of  them 
may  not  see  this  correction!  The  officers  of  the  Association  will  appreciate  this  co¬ 
operation,  and  the  Secretary,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Miller,  Wheeler  Business  College, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  details  of  the  new  plans. 


. . . 


%apid  (growth  of  Commercial  Education 

Summarised  by  Frederick  J.  Weersing 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Southern  California 


Commercial  education  is  one  of  the 
most  common  forms,  and  in  many  ways  it 
is  the  most  significant  form  of  vocational 
education  that  we  have  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  this  country.  No  other  type  of  vocational 
or  pre-vocational  education  on  the  secondary 
level  has  been  offered  so  long,  has  come  to 
occupy  so  large  a  place  in  the  curriculum, 
or  can  approximate  commercial  education  in 
number  of  courses  offered  or  number  of  pupils 
enrolled.  No  other  form  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  offers  to  young  people  of  both  sexes  so 
wide  a  range  of  employments,  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement,  or  so  great  a  degree 
of  adaptability  to  individual  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes. 

There  is  room  in  commerce  for  people 
from  almost  the  lowest  to  the  highest  range  of 
ability.  It  offers  a  field  of  fruitful  endeavor 
to  the  individual  of  modest  talents  as  well  as 
a  challenge  to  genius  in  any  one  of  its  multi¬ 
tudinous  forms.  Commerce,  indeed,  is  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  every  other  vocation,  for  every  form 
of  economic  activity  has  important  commercial 
implications. 


Recent  statistics  indicate  that  commercial 
education  has  been  and  still  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  subjects  in  the  public  high 
schools.  Dr.  L.  V.  Koos  shows  in  his  “American 
Secondary  School”  that  of  all  the  subjects  in 
the  high  school,  the  practical  arts,  inclusive 
of  the  commercial  subjects,  showed  the  most 
remarkable  gains  in  pupil  enrollments,  and 
among  the  practical  arts  commercial  education 
gained  the  most.  Bulletin  No.  4,  1926,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  indi¬ 
cates  that  commercial  courses  in  public  high 
schools  are  displacing  the  business  colleges  to 
such  an  extent  that  since  1920  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  in  private  business  colleges  has  decreased 
more  than  40  per  cent.  Public  high  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  experienced  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  enrollments  during  the 
same  period.  Recent  figures  indicate  that  not 
far  from  40  per  cent  of  all  the  students  enrolled 
in  high  schools  of  the  country  are  taking  some 
commercial  work;  and  if  the  percentages  be 
confined  to  pupils  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  or  to  high  school  graduates,  the  pro¬ 
portion  rises  to  approximately  55  or  60  per  cent. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  ^  PERSONAL  NOTES 

From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag 


/UST  as  we  go  to  press  there  conies  word 
of  a  merger  between  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  and  the  Business  School 
Journal.  By  this  merger  both  journals  will  be 
consolidated  into  one  under  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  Haire  Publishing  Company, 
1170  Broadway,  New  York,  publishers  of  the 
Business  School  Journal. 

E^rl  W.  Barnhart,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Commercial  Education  and  chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commercial  Education  of  the 
Federal  Vocational  Bureau,  lias  been  named  the 
Educational  Editor  of  the  new  consolidation. 

We  bespeak  for  the  combined  journal  the 
active  support  and  confidence  of  the  many 
readers,  subscribers,  and  friends  of  the  two 
magazines  it  supplants. 


TJ^ALDO  B.  CHRISTY ,  Tempe,  Arizona, 
State  Teachers  College,  is  to  give  Method 
courses  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  this 
summer  at  Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Howling  Green,  Kentucky. 


T  AURANCE  N.  PEASE,  vice-principal 
and  head  of  the  Commercial  Department, 
Stockton  High  School,  Stockton,  California, 
writes  us: 

“I  am  very  busy  making  plans  to  take  a 
group  of  Boy  Scouts  to  England  next  summer 
to  attend  a  jamboree  near  Liverpool,  for  two 
weeks.  It  looks  like  we  shall  sail  from  New 
York,  June  29,  and  visit  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England.  Our 
proposed  itinerary  gives  us  five  days  in  Paris, 
two  or  three  days  in  Interlaken  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  three  days  in  Amsterdam  and  a  visit  to 
Brussels,  and  then  across  to  London  for  a  few 
days,  and  on  to  the  camp  near  Liverpool. 

“Present  plans  call  for  a  stop-over  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New  York.  I 
may  have  to  call  on  Mr.  Leslie,  or  some  other 
■good  Gregg  man  to  help  me  plan  a  few  hours 
of  sightseeing  in  New  York.” 

We  shall  certainly  be  delighted  to  see  that 
Mr.  Pease  and  his  boys  enjoy  the  high  spots 
of  New  York,  such  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 


Woolworth  Building,  etc.,  etc.!  .\nd  we  shall 
look  for  a  visit  from  any  other  of  our  readers 
who  finds  himself  in  New  York  City  this 
summer  1 


Cr*HE  fourth  of  the  series  of  annual  con- 

ferences  on  Research  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  which  have  made  the  University  of 
Iowa  a  Mecca  for  all  business  educators  who 
are  interested  in  new  developments  in  measure¬ 
ment  will  be  held  this  year  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  .\pril  18, 
19,  and  20. 

Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  meetings  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,  as  the  program  on  page 
274  shows.  It  is  planned  to  attempt  to  arrive  at 
a  standard  set  of  curricula  which  may  be  the 
aim  of  all  commercial  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  research  will  be 
emphasized  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  going  on  during  the 
last  year  will  be  reported,  discussed,  and  eval¬ 
uated.  Three  sessions  are  planned,  with  Miss 
.■\nn  Brewington,  Dean  A.  O.  Colvin,  and 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  in  charge. 

The  Theories  and  Dreams  sessions  in  the 
evening  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to 
present  his  dearest  thoughts  for  discussion  and 
evaluation  and  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  leaders 
in  commercial  education  from  all  over  the 
country,  for  they  never  miss  these  meetings. 
The  values  of  these  conferences  have  been 
proven  in  jiast  meetings,  and  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  the  success  of 
the  coming  meetings  is  assured. 


CT*HE  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  May  2, 
3,  and  4,  with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Savery. 

Mr.  Bruce  F.  Gates,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  Managers’  Day,  May  2. 
A  complete  program  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  M.  Phillips,  of  the 
Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines. 
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Programs  of  Coming  Meetings  of  the 

l^ational  ^^Association  of  Commercial-l^eacher  draining 

and 

Iowa  '’Research  Conference  on  Commercial  Education 

University  ef  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  April  18-20,  tgig 

Thursday  Morning,  April  18 

Tf.aciikr  Tkaini.ng  C?onfkrf.nck  Sf.nate  Chamber,  Old  Capitol  9:30  o’clock 

E.  G.  Blackstone,  President,  presiding-— Topic :  Curricula  for  Training  Commercial  Teachers 
Address  of  Welcome,  by  li'alter  A.  Jessup,  President,  Cniversity  of  Iowa 

Report  of  Activities  and  Recommendations  of  Committee  on  Research,  by  F,  J,  ll’eersing.  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Southern  California 

Rejiort  of  National  Survey  of  Present  Practices  in  the  Training  of  Commercial  Teachers,  by  II.  .4.  Totine, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  I'niversity 

Business  Meeting  Election  of  Officers 

Ei'ncheon  at  Iowa  Me.morial  Union 

Thursday  Afternoon,  April  iS 

Tkai  iifr  Training  Conferknce  Senate  CitAMitKK,  Oi.n  Capitol  2:30  o’ci.ocK 

E.  G,  Blackstone,  President ,  presiding 

Teacher-Training  ('urricula  for  Teachers  Colleges,  by  Claude  .W.  Voder,  Director  Commercial  Ooiirses,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

ProjKiscd  Standardized  Curricula  for  Training  Commercial  Teachers,  by  Paul  S.  l.omax,  Schixil  of  Education, 
New  York  I’niversity 
Discussion  of  projHised  curricula 

Thursday  Evening,  April  18 

Teachfr  Tkaining  Conference  I-ocnge  of  .Memorial  Union  7:.bl  o’clock 

Theories  and  Dreams  Session  Music  Discussion  Dancing 

Friday  Morning,  April  ig 

Resesrch  Conference  Senate  Chamber,  Old  Capitol  9:00  o’clock 

Miss  Ann  Brewington,  University  of  Chicago,  presiding 
Research  in  Secretarial  Work  in  the  Offices  of  a  Large  Oil  Company,  by  Earl  IV,  Barnhart,  Chief  Commercial 
Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Some  Experiences  with  the  Direct  Association  Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand,  by  Mrs.  Florence  Sparks  Barnhart 
A  Controlled  Group  Experiment  with  the  Direct  Writing  Approach  in  Shorthand,  by  Miss  Katherine  Munkhoff, 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  instructor.  Grant  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
A  Proposed  Objective  Battery  Test  for  Shorthand,  by  Miss  Mary  McLaughlin,  Commercial  Instructor,  Experi¬ 
mental  High  School,  I'niversity  of  Iowa 

An  Analysis  of  the  Shorthand  Principles  in  the  1000  Commonest  Words,  liy  Miss  Ruth  lloadley.  Secretary, 
Business  Research  Bureau,  I’niversity  of  Iowa 

Friday  Afternoon,  April  ig 

Research  Conference  Senate  Chamber,  Old  Capitol  2:00  o’clock 

A.  O.  Colvin,  Ih'an  of  Department  of  Commercial  Education,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College, 

Greeley,  Colorado,  presiding 

Ciiicago  Establishes  Tyjiewriling  Stainlanls,  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Tedens,  Tyiiewriting  .Suiiervisor,  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Measurement  of  Character  Training  Through  Tyi>ewriting,  by  Miss  Alice  Wakefield,  Commercial  Department, 
State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg,  West  Virginia 

An  Experiment  with  the  Relative  Efficiency  of  Various  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Typewriter  Keylioard,  by 
Miss  Catherine  Long,  Commercial  Department,  Salina  High  School,  Salina,  Kansas 
.\  Proposed  ISattery  Tesij  for  Tyjiewriting,  by  E.  G.  Blackstone,  (’ommercial-Teacher  Training.  University 
of  Iowa 

Friday  Evening,  April  ig 

ItANyfFT  AND  Dance  MEMORIAL  Union  6:30  o’clock 

All  Delegates  Pi  Omega  Pi  (National  Commercial  Teacher  Fraternity) 

Saturday  Morning,  April  20 

Research  Conference  Senate  Chamber,  Oijj  (’apitol  9:00  o’clock 

Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Commercial  Education,  Netv  York  University,  presiding 
A  Study  of  Tendencies  in  Junior  Business  Training,  by  N.  B.  Curtis,  Commercial  Instructor,  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

.Measurement  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Three  Methods  of  Approach  in  Bookkeeping,  by  E.  W.  Atkinson,  Com¬ 
mercial  Instructor,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  Commercial  Courses  in  Junior  ('olleges,  by  Robert  LaDcnv,  Commercial 
Instructor,  Exiierimental  High  School,  University  of  Iowa 
Training  School  Administrators  Aliout  Their  (.’ommercial  Departments,  by  Miss  Frances  Botsford,  Assistant  in 
Commerce,  University  of  Iowa 


April  Nineteen  Twenty-Nine 
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'B^sulfs  of  the 

teachers'  Jinnual  blackboard  Contest 

Report  by  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Winners 

First  Place:  Mrs.  Louise  Ware,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Second  Place:  Mrs.  J.  P.  Peterson,  Humboldt  College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Third  Place:  Maude  S.  Haskell,  Business  College,  Portland,  Maine 

0.  G.  A.  Fountain  Pen  Winners 


('ora  B.  IMloni,  Senior  High  School.  Springfield,  Ohio 
.Marie  E.  Marik,  Haaren  High  School,  Annex  I,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Daisy  M.  Bell,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 
Cicero,  Illinois 

Martha  E.  Bowen,  Haaren  High  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

.1.  P.  Griest,  William  Penn  Senior  High  School,  York, 
Pennsylvania 


Guy  G.  George,  Burlingame  High  School,  Burlingame, 
California 

Irma  Barkhausen,  Beaver  Dam  High  School,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Olive  P.  Shepard,  Terryville  High  School,  Terry- 
ville,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  FMith  R.  Tatroe,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Martha  Grant,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


“TAe  Secret  of  Success  ts  a  Constancy  of  Purpose  ’ 


O  indeed  does  it  seem  to  those  of  us  who 
watch  the  work  that  is  being  done  year 
after  year  in  these  shorthand  writing 
contests.  Never  before  have  we  gathered  to¬ 
gether  so  many  excellent  specimens  of  short¬ 
hand  writing.  They  seem  to  reflect  a  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  not  only 
to  put  the  best  of  their  enthusiasm,  study,  and 
practice  into  the  writing  of  the  contest  copy, 
but  to  prcxluce  something  as  nearly  like  the 
ideal  in  mind  as  possible,  and  the  results  are 
most  gratifying. 

Seleeting  the  prize  winners  from  this  fine 
collection  was  not  an  easy  task.  We  are  all 
creatures  of  varying  aptitudes  and  capacities, 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  we  cannot  all  do 
things  in  the  same  way.  What  comes  naturally 
to  the  hand  of  one  writer,  might  not  come  as 
gracefully  and  naturally  to  another.  That  was 
observed  frequently  in  reviewing  these  plates 
of  blackboard  work.  Every  specimen  reflected 
the  individuality  of  the  writer.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  peculiar  little  twist  of  the  circle  in  some 
particular  joining,  a  backward  pull  on  k  or  g 
at  the  end  of  an  outline,  a  determined  angular 
tilt  of  /  or  rf  in  one  or  more  combinations,  an 
easy  going,  lopping  slant  of  upward  characters, 
or  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  constitutes  correct 
proiKirtion,  slant,  or  formation.  Any  one  or 
all  of  the.se  individual  tendencies,  where  they 
affected  or  modified  the  general  style  had  to 
be  considered — analyzed,  classified,  and  made 
to  harmonize,  if  possible,  with  the  recognized 
official  standard  of  a  practical  and  artistic  style. 

Mr.  Gregg  and  his  associates,  as  the  result 
of  an  analysis  made  in  many  years  of  research 


and  study  in  the  laboratories  of  shorthand 
writing,  have  found  the  four  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  shorthand  penmanship  to  be  correct 
fortnation  of  characters,  fluent  execution,  and 
correct  and  uniform  proportion  and  slant. 
These  were  the  basic  elements,  then,  used  in 
grading.  If  there  were  habitual  violations  of 
one  or  more  of  these  fundamentals,  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  writer  had  not  yet  fully 
mastered  the  element  of  writing  involved,  the 
specimen  did  not  stand  the  same  chance  as 
one  in  which  individual  errors  only  had  to  be 
charged.  Because  the  human  element  is  al¬ 
ways  present  it  is  not  possible  to  write  an 
absolutely  perfect  specimen,  but  if  there  are 
enough  good  qualities  predominating  to  off-set 
an  occasional  slip  of  the  pen,  the  notes  have  a 
good  chance  of  winning — the  specimen  con¬ 
taining  the  least  number  of  these  individual 
errors  wins  first  place. 

A  Newcomer  Places  First 

It  was  curious  that  the  first  culling  brought 
thirteen  specimens  up  for  consideration  for  the 
prizes — thirteen  specimens  of  pretty,  fluent,  and 
artistic  shorthand  writing,  and  not  two  alike! 
While  all  of  them  were  finely  executed  and 
reflected  good  teachitig  style,  each  one  had  its 
individual  characteristics  or  peculiarities  of 
.style. 

The  specimen  approximating  more  nearly 
the  ideal  style  of  shorthand  was  submitted  by 
a  newcomer  in  these  contests  this  year — Mrs. 
Louise  Ware,  of  Woodbury  College,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  This  plate  commended  it¬ 
self  as  a  pos.sible  first-prize  winner  from  the 
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day  it  was  received,  because  of  its  fluency  of 
style,  its  rhythm  and  lifel  To  quote  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  SoRelle,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  contest  committee,  “Mrs.  Ware’s  notes  are 
easy  flowing,  ‘professional,*"  and  fine  for  a 
teacher  or  practical  writer.”  Other  members 
of  the  contest  committee  hailed  it  as  a  note¬ 
worthy  example  of  the  innovation  rapidly 
taking  place  in  shorthand  teaching — the  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  demonstrate  be¬ 
fore  her  class  the  intrinsic  value  of  applying 
the  fundamentals  of  artistic  shorthand  to  prac¬ 
tical  writing. 

This  specimen  appealed  to  us  at  once  be¬ 
cause  of  the  continuity,  smoothness,  and 
rapidity  of  execution.  Students  who  have  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  such  writing  are  to 
l>e  congratulated — we  do  not  wonder,  now,  that 
we  have  received  so  many  fine  O.  G.  A.  clubs 
from  Woodbury’s.  This  is  the  first  year  any 
of  the  teachers  of  this  school  have  taken  part 
in  the  Blackboard  Contest.  Seven  specimens 
were  received,  all  reflecting  a  goixl  writing 
style  and  winning  Honorable  Mention.  Mrs. 
Ware,  as  winner  of  the  first  place,  receives 
$25.00  in  cash  and  the  engraved  Sterling  Silver 
'I'rophy. 

A  Consistent  Second  " 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Peterson,  of  Humboldt  College, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  submitted  another 
•sample  of  her  fine  writing  technique.  The 
specimen  is  essentially  the  work  of  a  technician. 
1  he  individual  outlines  for  the  most  part  are 
jierfectly  executed — but  the  specimen  unfor¬ 
tunately  does  not  have  the  rhythm  and  fluency 
of  easy,  continuous  writing.  The  outlines  re¬ 
flect  deliberateness  of  purpose  and  design,  and 
a  careful  execution  of  the  individual  patterns, 
but  the  whole  lacks  the  unity  of  slant  and 
proportion  resulting  from  continuous  writing. 
Displayed,  courage,  and  imperfection  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  lack  of  proportion. 

Perhaps,  if  Mrs.  Peterson  could  be  less 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  is  writing  a 
contest  copy,  and  permit  the  natural  writing 
impulses  born  of  her  exi)erience  to  predominate 
in  swift,  continuous  execution,  the  result  would 
bring  her  first  place.  Just  as  a  pretty  voice 
becomes  more  flexible  and  lovely  when  the 
singer  forgets  self  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
theme  of  the  song,  so  shorthand  writing  be¬ 
comes  more  rhythmic  and  beautiful  when  the 
writer  lets  go  and  writes !.  Students  of  short¬ 
hand  penmanship  seeking  models  for  individual 
forms  will  find  many  perfect  ones  in  the  speci¬ 
men  submitted  by  Mrs.  Peterson.  It  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  correct  formation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  characters  and  unexampled  for  technical 
skill.  We  are  happy  to  award  the  second  prize 
of  $10.00  in  cash  and  the  engraved  Gold  Medal 
to  Mrs.  Peterson  for  her  work  in  this  contest. 


Persistence  Wins  Third  Place 

'Another  frequent  contender,  heretofore 
found  in  the  Honorable  Mention  columns, 
leaps  to  the  prize-winning  group  this  year, 
capturing  third  place — Miss  Maude  Haskell, 
of  Gray’s  Business  College,  Portland,  Maine. 
The  specimen  she  submitted  has,  to  my 
mind,  a  poetic  kind  of  beauty,  alive  but 
not  dashing,  pretty  and  graceful,  though 
not  always  perfect  in  its  details.  The  principal 
fault  is  the  extreme  shallowness  of  r  and  /. 
T  in  profit  is  too  short,  also,  although  of  proper 
length  in  other  combinations.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  unwersity,  fair,  back,  xvho  never  made, 
they  would  have  been — do  you  not  seem  to 
catch  the  sheer  joy  of  beholding  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  their  execution?  The  third  prize  of 
$5.00  in  cash  and  the  engraved  Silver  Medal 
goes  to  Miss  Haskell  with  our  compliments. 

Emblem  Pen  Winners 

We  have  not  classified  and  listed  according 
to  merit  the  winners  of  the  ten  specially  made 
O.  G.  A.  emblem  fountain  pens.  While  all  of 
the  si)ecimens  reflect  highly  developed  skill  in 
executional  technique,  each  one  has  some  pe¬ 
culiarity,  or  fault,  the  seriousness  of  which  must 
be  determined  in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon 
the  standard  adopted  for  practical  writing.  In 
shorthand  writing,  just  as  in  conduct  or  speech, 
mannerisms,  little  idiosyncracies,  tend  to  be¬ 
come  more  pronounced  as  perfect  performance 
is  striven  for. 

Faulty  Proportion 

We  found  this  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  the  si)ecimen  written  by  Miss  Marie  Marik, 
Haaren  High  School,  New  York.  Here  we 
have  a  specimen  very  well  executed,  but  re¬ 
vealing  the  use  of  a  very  short  d  and  m.  An 
analysis  of  the  specimen  would  seem  to  reveal 
a  conscientious  effort  to  make  them  that  way. 
While  the  nature  of  in  is  such  that  it  becomes 
shorter  in  actual  writing  line  than  I,  it  ought 
to  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  crests,  or  ends,  of  the  /.  In  other 
words,  if  a  ruler  is  placed  horizontally  on  the 
paper  so  as  to  touch  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  /  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  top 
from  the  tip  of  the  beginning  of  the  curve  to 
the  tip  of  the  end,  we  have  the  right  length  m. 
It  is  the  curve  or  loop  in  /  that  makes  the  stroke 
longer.  In  each  day,  d  is  not  much  more  than 
half  the  length  of  v,  and  m  in  much  more  is 
half  the  length  of  b  in  to  be,  and  the  length 
of  ch.  Compare  d  in  ready  with  b  just  above. 
While  some  of  the  characters  are  a  little  too 
vertical  and  slow,  this  error  in  proportion  was 
the  fault  that  counted  most  heavily  against  the 
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specimen,  because  it  was  recognized  as  funda¬ 
mental  in  its  nature  and  likely  seriously  to 
affect  the  results  of  practical  writing.  These 
are,  however,  errors  of  judgment — they  are  not 
executional  errors — and  are.  Therefore,  more 
easy  to  overcome  once  attention  has  been  called 
to  them.  Miss  Marik  has  acquired  good  writing 
technique,  and  can,  through  correction  of  this 
one  point  of  style,  unquestionably  rank  among 
the  best  writers  in  the  profession. 

Exaggerated  Curves 

Another  very  good  specimen  of  notes  was 
received  from  Miss  Cora  B.  Ullom,  Senior 
High  School,  Springfield,  Ohio.  One  member 
of  the  committee  voted  this  for  third  place  on 
the  strength  of  the  life  and  fluency  of  execu¬ 
tion.  It  does  not  have  the  continuity  of  writing 
of  the  first-prize  winner,  but  does  reflect  suf¬ 
ficient  control,  and  dash  of  style  to  commend 
it  favorably  to  the  eye.  Miss  Ullom  makes 
the  mistake  of  writing  the  curves  too  deep — 
a  kind  of  “hoop”  style — note  professor,  brood, 
courage,  imperfection,  before,  by  this,  and 
carefully.  A  toning  down  of  the  curved  strokes 
without  loss  of  fluency  or  rhythm,  is  necessary 
for  a  true,  artistic  style,  and  this  is  our  sug¬ 
gestion  to  her. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  exaggerated 
depth  of  curves  in  Miss  Ullom’s  specimen  like¬ 
wise  applies  to  the  specimen  submitted  by  Miss 
Daisy  Bell,  teacher  in  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School,  Cicero.  Illinois,  and  winner,  last  year, 
of  the  Gregg  Writer  O.  G.  A.  School  Trophy. 
M  iss  Bell  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  teach¬ 
ers  we  have  ever  met  and  one  of  the  best. 
She  knows  how  to  make  her  students  write 
what  she  wants  them  to  write,  and  like  it! 
.\nd  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  getting  con¬ 
spicuous  results  is  her  ability  to  go  to  the 
board  and  demonstrate  what  she  wants  them 
to  make.  This  specimen  reflects  a  professional 
style  of  writing,  but  is  inclined  to  be  too  in¬ 
dividualistic.  Note  particularly,  the  hump  in 
g  and  b.  M  in  martyr  is  too  short,  and  there 
is  too  much  of  the  rolling  motion  in  that  they 
and  that  is.  Miss  Bell  has  cultivated  a  fine 
style  and  there  is  not  much  that  we  have  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  criticism  other  than  what 
has  just  been  mentioned.  The  elimination  of 
these  particular  faults  would  probably  have 
placed  the  specimen  higher  in  the  list  of  prize 
winners  this  year,  as  it  was  accorded  much 
favorable  comment  from  the  members  of  the 
committee  because  of  its  bold,  vigorous 
style. 

Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  an  attempt 
at  detailed  criticism  of  all  the  prize-winning 
specimens,  but  perhaps  a  comment  or  two  made 
by  members  of  the  contest  committee  as  the 


specimens  i)assed  in  review  nuy  be  helpful  to 
those  of  you  who  are  seriously  intent  upon 
perfecting  your  style  of  writing  and  winning 
higher  honors  in  these  contests. 

Too  Formal 


Uneven  Stroking 

Mr.  J.  P.  Griest,  of  William  Penn  Senior 
High  School,  York,  Pennsylvania,  submitted 
some  fine  professional  writing,  but  there  is 
excessive  shading  due  either  to  the  quality  of 
the  board  and  the  kind  of  chalk  used,  or  to 
uneven  pressure  on  the  chalk  while  writing. 
This,  and  a  too  vertical  slant  in  some  combi¬ 
nations,  gives  the  copy  the  appearance  of  lack 
of  uniformity  of  style.  While  energetic,  fair, 
imperfection,  has  said,  and  ivisely  are  among 
the  outlines  imperfectly  executed  because  of  in¬ 
correct  formation,  slant,  or  joining  of  vowels, 
other  characters  are  very  well  written  indeed. 
If  the  shading  is  due  to  uneven  pressure  on 
the  chalk,  we  suggest  that  Mr.  Griest  give 
serious  attention  to  overcoming  it,  as  it  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  otherwise  good  style  he  has 
attained. 

A  Bit  More  Care  Would  Have  *'Done''  It 

Mr.  Guy  George,  of  Burlingame  High 
School,  Burlingame,  California,  can  always  be 
counted  upon  to  submit  an  artistic  specimen. 
He  writes  a  beautiful — and  highly  individu¬ 
alistic — style.  We  might  say  that  Mr.  George 
has  a  style  all  his  own — graceful  and  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  not  always  lending 
itself  to  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  ana¬ 
lytical  eye  of  the  standard  of  perfection  by 
which  these  specimens  are  measured.  I.ack  of 
uniformity  in  slant  in  brood;  disproportionate 
length  of  p  in  accomplishment ;  angular  joining 
of  circle  in  has  said;  large  hook  in  wisely; 


Miss  Martha  Bowen’s  ability  as  a  shorthand 
teacher  is  well  known  to  many  of  us.  She 
submitted  a  good  si)ecimen  of  notes  this  year. 
However,  the  writing  is  too  vertical,  and  seems, 
therefore,  to  lack  rhythm,  continuity,  or  swing 
— call  it  what  you  will — giving  the  impression 
that  each  outline  was  designed  and  executed 
as  a  unit  of  writing  in  itself  without  relation 
to  that  which  preceded  or  followed  it — in  other 
words  the  writing  was  too  particularly  done, 
with  not  enough  freedom  in  the  execution. 
Brood,  every  day,  each  day,  before  us,  happily, 
effort,  and  just  are  too  vertical  in  slant.  A 
dash  of  Miss  Bow'en’s  natural  exuberance  to 
relieve  the  severe  formality  of  the  writing 
would  have  a  tremendously  pleasing  effect  upon 
an  otherwise  good  teaching  style ! 
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lack  of  projKJrtion  in  let  us;  |)eculiar  slant  of 
p  in  profit;  and  the  large  blend  for  this  in 
by  this  are  some  of  the  things  that  met  with 
disapproval.  If  after  the  si)ecimen  had  been 
written,  Mr.  George  had  reviewed  it  critically 
himself,  correcting  such  errors  as  the  ones  we 
have  pointed  out,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
given  the  critics  an  interesting  time! 

Bad  Luck  With  Photograph 

Mrs.  Olive  P.  Shepard  experienced  the 
most  provoking  luck  in  photographing  her 
specimen !  It  appears  to  be  a  very  artistic 
piece  of  work;  but  poor  blackboard,  improper 
light,  and  a  small  camera  make  it  impossible 
to  reproduce  here.  There  are  some  faults  in 
execution,  such  as  a  slow  circle  in  Trent,  flat 
circle  in  main,  incorrect  slant  and  length  of  s 
in  that  is,  and  iinproi)er  joining  of  a  in  care¬ 
fully.  Mrs.  Shepard  has  a  good  writing  style 
on  the  whole,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  her  speci¬ 
men  ranked  with  the  prize  winners  in  this 
contest. 

Curves  Too  Flat 

Miss  Inna  Rarkhausen,  Beaver  Dam  High 
School,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  writes  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  style,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
photograph  that  she  submitted  does  not  lend 
it.self  to  the  analysis  we  must  give  to  these 
siH.*cimens.  While  the  life  and  rhythm  of  the 
specimen  commends  it  very  favorably  to  the 
eye,  there  is  a  tendency  to  flatten  r  and  I,  make 
(I  t«M>  nearly  horizontal,  and  write  the  circles 
too  flat.  The  fluency  and  continuity  of  the 
writing  is  highly  commendable — to  combine  it 
with  projierly  curved  strokes  would  be  ideal. 


Poor  Circle  Joinings  and  Slant 

Both  Mrs.  Edith  R.  Tatroe  and  Miss  Martha 
Grant  have  cultivated  a  good  style  of  writing. 
The  principal  criticism  we  have  to  offer  on 
Mrs.  Tatroe’s  specimen  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
circle  joinings — note  rnvard,  calmly,  and  care¬ 
fully.  The  circle  .should  clo.se  at  right  angles 
w’ith  the  stroke  and  should  not  be  retraced. 
D  in  ready  and  deal  is  too  nearly  horizontal 
in  slant,  and  /  drops  down  at  the  end  in  play. 
While  the  writing  appears  to  have  been  done 
continuously,  and  the  style  for  the  most  part 
is  very  good,  the  imperfections  noted  appear 
to  be  fundamental  and  ought  to  be  overcome. 

Miss  Grant’s  specimen  reflects  good  control 
in  writing  individual  outlines,  but  the  specimen 
as  a  whole  lacks  uniformity  of  slant.  A  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  writing  after  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  board  will  bring  these  inconsis¬ 
tencies  to  light  and  permit  of  their  correction. 

Contest  Shows  Great  Improvement  Throughout 

Some  very  excellent  blackboard  writing  was 
I)erformed  in  this  contest.  Much  of  the  fluency 
and  fine  form  will  be  lost  in  reproduction,  un- 
f(»rtunately,  but  you  may  be  able  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  technique  and  style  of  the  originals. 
As  many  of  the  specimens  winning  Honorable 
Mention  and  certificates  as  we  can  reproduce 
will  be  criticised  in  detail  in  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  next  year.  AVe  are  glad 
that  teachers  liked  this  criticism  and  found  it 
helpfiil.  Never  before  have  we  had  so  many 
si>ecimens  approaching  the  high  degree  of  ex- 
ecutional  skill  of  the  professional  style  as  we 
had  this  year.  Congratulations! 


Teachers'  Blackboard  Contest — Honorable  Mentions 


Geld  Stal  Certificatti* 

Annie  O.  FhiOiUlrand.  Sheron,  Massa- 
chuielti 

John  L.  Newtam,  Township  HUh 
Scliool,  Benton,  lllinoii 

Kthel  K.  Parent.  Central  Union  Hi(h 
Seiiool,  El  Centro,  (California 

Oertrude  A.  Ebel,  Hich  Scliool,  South 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr«.  Grace  E.  Norman,  Tientsin, 
North  China 

Brother  Gabriel.  West  PliiUdelphla 
Catholic  Hlch  Sdiaol,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylranla 

Melba  K.  Ramsdell,  Thornton  Acad¬ 
emy,  Saco.  Maine 

Perle  Marie  Parvis,  High  School. 
Mishawaka,  Indiana 

Alice  G.  Harvey,  South  High  .School, 
Unulia.  Nebraska 

M.  Oertrude  Smith,  Strayer  (College, 
Washington,  I>.  C. 

Into  Homing,  Abraham  l.inooln  High 
School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


Bert  I.a'ach,  High  School,  Portsmouth. 
(Hilo 

Bernice  J.  Kiilen,  ScImniI  of  Commerce, 
Stillwater.  Oklaliomu 
W.  Kuile,  School  of  Commerce.  Still¬ 
water,  Oklahoma 

Elizabeth  M.  Hogg,  High  ScImiuI, 
Salem,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Lurena  Lauderbaugli,  W'uotibury 
College,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mrs.  Bernice  A.  Whitten,  Woodbury 
College,  Los  Angeles.  California 
Lizzie  Seegar,  Cedar  Creek  Academy, 
Greenevllle,  Tennessee 
A.  L.  Pearl,  Acme  Business  College, 
Lansing,  Michigan 

L.  A.  Eawks,  Central  Business  College, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Josephine  E.  Crlbbins,  High  School, 
Ansonla,  Connecticut 
Martha  S.  Cagle,  Strayer  College, 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Alta  J.  Day,  Normal  University,  Nor¬ 
mal,  Illinois 

C.  G.  Miller,  Garfield  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Rochester,  Pennsylvania 


Josephine  Crawley,  Senior  High 
Scliool,  New  Britain.  Connecticut 
Frances  C.  Dodge,  High  School,  Clin¬ 
ton.  Iowa 

Edna  Bariier.  High  Scliool.  Valparaiso, 
Nebraska 

Eilith  A.  Schruh,  High  School,  Prairie 
du  Chlen,  Wisconsin 
Cura  Nelson.  Vocational  School,  Racine. 
Wisconsin 

Jennie  A.  Keul,  High  School,  Madison. 
Indiana 

Ktd  Seal  Certificatts 

Mary  Ferro,  Community  High  School, 
Farniersville,  Illinois 
Etliel  E.  Jolinson,  High  School,  St. 
Charles,  Minnesota 

Mary  H.  Macklln,  Bakersfield,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Candlne  Stotier,  Portland,  Oregon 
Jose  Castro,  Castro's  Institute  of 
Porto  Rico,  Santunx,  Porto  Rico 

(Continued  on  page  282) 


•  To  the  teachers  that  won  tlie  Gold  Seal  Proficiency  certificate  In  the  contest,  an  autographed  ropy  of  Mr.  Gregg's  new  book 
entitled  The  Use  of  the  Blackboard  in  Teaching  Shorthand"  was  swarded  as  a  special  prize.  If  any  of  the  teachers 
wish  to  purchase  thU  book  it  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  direct. 
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D.  A.  Wlsener,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Slater  Catharine  Joseph,  St.  Charles' 
Convent,  Amherst,  Nora  Scotia 

Elizabeth  O.  Connor,  Haaren  High 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(•race  Oldham,  High  School,  Yuma, 
Colorado 

B.  Bargen,  High  School,  Oxford, 
Kansas 

Louise  Smith,  High  School,  Burke, 
Idaho 

Sister  M.  Clarlnda,  St.  Agnes’  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Edith  D.  White,  High  School,  New 
Prague,  Minnesota 


Sitter  M.  Luca,  St.  Mary's  High 
ScIhmI,  Carlyle,  Illinois 
.Mary  Z.  Fitzgerald,  Senior  High 
Sclwol,  Long  Prairie,  Minnesota 
Sister  Marie  Vlctolre,  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Fall  River,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Sister  M.  Uregoriana,  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Gallup,  New  Mexico 
James  U,  Gilbert,  Chlckasha,  Oklahoma 
Loretto  Moyle,  OfBce  Training  School, 
Jeannette,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Floy  L.  Plaskette,  Woodbury 
College,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Mrs.  Gladys  Mount.  Woodbury  College. 

Lios  Angeles,  California 
Mrs.  Fay  Eaton,  Woodbury  College, 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Nolle  Lauderbaugh,  Woodbury  College. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Sister  M.  Justlna,  St.  Joseph  School. 
Peru,  lllinola 

Allda  W.  Ackerman,  Grand  Rapids 
Commercial  College,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan 

Nettle  E.  Elliott.  High  School,  Sclt- 
uate,  Massachusetts 
Evelyn  Malme,  High  School,  George¬ 
town.  Texas 


Sf.  Louis  Promotes  Dake 


R.  L.  GILBERT 
DAKE,  the  newly 
apiKiinted  Super¬ 
visor  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  in  St.  Louis  is  a  firm 
believer  in  practical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  new  supervisor 
brings  to  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  supervision  a  wide 
range  of  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  experience. 

He  was  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  northern  Illinois 
near  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva.  On  graduation 
from  high  school  he  took  a 
competitive  examination 
and  secured  a  four  years’ 
scholarship  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  from 
which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

Though  coming  from  a 
family  of  teachers,  the  first  year  after  gradu¬ 
ation  he  spent  as  salesman  in  the  wholesale 
department  of  A.  H.  Abbott  &  Company  of 
Chicago.  The  next  year  he  secured  a  position 
in  the  high  school  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  where 
he  was  associated  with  Harry  C.  Spillman, 
now  educational  director  of  the  Remington- 
Rand  Business  Service,  Incorporated.  It  was 
largely  through  the  salesmanship  of  Mr.  Spill¬ 
man  that  a  few  years  later  we  find  Mr.  Dake 
teaching  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Jefferson  High  School  in  Portland.  Oregon. 


After  five  years  in  Portland 
he  went  to  the  Technical 
High  School  in  Oakland, 
California,  to  teach  with 
R.  R.  Stuart,  and  with  Mrs. 
Esta  Ross  Stuart,  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  if  not  the  best  teacher 
of  Typewriting  in  the 
United  States.  The  next 
move  was  back  to  St.  Louis, 
where  for  fourteen  years  he 
has  been  a  consistent  and 
active  advocate  of  practical 
education. 

The  new  supervisor  is  a 
believer  in  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  commercial 
teacher  in  business  pursuits. 
He  believes  that  every  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  should  get 
practical  training  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  field  of  teaching.  He  has  spent  many  sum¬ 
mers  and  three  years  in  actual  business  that  led 
him  into  all  fields  of  commercial  activity. 
He  also  believes  that  no  commercial  teacher 
has  any  right  just  to  teach  and  not  seek  at 
all  times  to  secure  a  higher  education  through 
summer  courses.  His  own  graduate  work 
has  been  secured  at  Illinois  and  at  Harvard 
University.  “Practical  education  demands 
the  best  teachers,  and  the  best  teachers  must 
constantly  seek  to  better  their  education  and 
experience.” 


L.  Gilbert  Dake 
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i  More  and  more  teachers  are  seeinf  the  wisdom  of  special  work  during  the  summer  in  g 

1  one  of  the  many  professional  training  classes  offering  Normal  courses.  And  schools  from  g 

A  business  college  to  large  university  are  now  giving  a  wide  variety  of  instruction  in  hoth  3 

^  content  and  methods  each  summer.  How  popular  summer  school  has  grown  is  suggested  by  s 

1  the  lengthy  Directory  of  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers  presented  in  our  magazine  every  | 

i  spring— and  it  represents  only  Commercial  classes  reported  to  us.  All  sections  of  the  1 

g  country  are  included  in  the  1929  list,  beginning  on  page  286.  S 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Educational  Dine  tor,  Gng^  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 
(.Continued  from  the  March  issue) 

The  Tresent  Situation 


NUMBER  of  forces  are  now  at  work, 
all  of  which  affect  the  classroom 
teacher  of  typewriting.  These  are — 

(1)  Pul»lishers,  who  produce  typewriting  texts, 
magazines,  service  helps,  and  psychological  books. 

(2)  Universities  and  teacher-training  institutions, 
which  more  and  more  control  the  training  of  our 
teachers,  and  from  which  flow  a  steady  stream  of  ar¬ 
ticles  and  theses  embodying  the  results  of  research 
or  studies  on  the  subject.  Those  taking  technical 
courses  find  their  ideas  moulded  according  to  the 
dicta  of  the  instructors  conducting  them. 

(3)  The  typewriter  companies  furnish  demon¬ 
strators  and  special  service  helps  and  awards  planned 
to  encourage  students  and  office  workers  in  using 
their  respective  machines.  At  least  one  company 
(Underwood)  actively  supports  state  and  national 
contests.  These  stimulate  interest  and  in  the  past 
have  furnished  the  principal  basis  from  which  im¬ 
provements  in  teaching  have  been  evolved. 

(4)  Typewriting  contests  are  more  and  more  popu¬ 
lar,  and  their  control  is  rapidly  passing  to  teachers’ 
organizations,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  pro¬ 
fessional  instead  of  the  purely  commercial  aspect  of 
such  events  in  the  past. 

(5)  Conventions  and  teachers’  conferences  exert  a 
large  influence  upon  the  content  and  methods  of 
teaching  typewriting.  Speakers  with  and  without 
axes  to  grind  pour  out  a  flood  of  words  and  ideas 
each  year  which  cause  the  teachers  attending  or  read¬ 
ing  the  reports  to  take  thought. 

The  Problem  to  be  Faced 

With  all  this,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember 
that  our  problem  has  not  changed  essentially. 
We  have  only  changed  our  point  of  view  as 
teachers ;  but  the  student  must  still  learn  to  use 
the  machine  as  a  writing  tool.  When  we  adopt 
the  student’s  point  of  view  and  clarify  it  to 
him  and  to  ourselves,  we  shall  make  better 
progress.  We  shall  discover  that  we  have 
to  teach  for 

Knowledge,  plus 
Skill,  plus 
Attitudes. 

The  student  must  base  his  attitudes  and  his 
skill  on  right  ideals,  and  he  must  be  able  to 
utilize  his  skill  and  knowledge  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  power  and  judgment.  But  the  prin¬ 
cipal  element  of  the  whole  course  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  skill — fundamental  skill  and  its 
practical  applications  in  the  form  of  more  com¬ 
plex  skills. 


The  teacher’s  job  is  to  help  the  student  ac¬ 
quire  all  these  things  most  efficiently  with  a 
view  to  immediate  success  on  the  first  job  and 
to  ultimate  success  in  life. 

Critical  Difficulties 

For  the  teacher  the  critical  problems  are — 

(1)  The  choosing  and  securing  of  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  or  making  the  best  of  poor  equipment; 

(2)  The  wise  choice  of  textbooks; 

(3)  The  adaptation  of  good  teaching  methods  to 
specific  types  of  courses  and  pupils; 

(4)  A  discriminating  evaluation  of  the  many  ideas 
offered  in  courses,  at  conventions,  and  through  the 
pages  of  textbooks  and  various  publications,  such  as 
magazines  and  advertising. 

We  shall  consider  these  things  in  subsequent 
issues.  Our  aim  thus  far  has  been  to  set  forth 
something  of  what  has  been  done  by  those  who 
have  broken  ground  for  the  present  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  teaching  of  typewriting.  We  have 
traced  the  principal  events  for  their  effects 
upon  teaching  and  textbooks,  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  assist  those  who  prefer  not  to  repeat 
blindly  the  errors  of  the  past,  or  who,  con¬ 
versely,  prefer  to  profit  as  far  as  possible  by 
these  same  experiences. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  review  of  the  teaching  of  typewriting 
as  a  whole  as  distinguished  from  the  “piece¬ 
meal”  consideration  which  has  been  common 
of  late.  In  this  effort  we  shall  call  in  expert 
advice  wherever  it  may  be  found — ^the  monu¬ 
mental  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  “Learning 
to  Typewrite”  by  Book ;  the  very  helpful  work 
by  Charles  R.  Allen  on  “The  Instructor,  the 
Man,  and  the  Job,”  which  will  enable  the 
thinking  teacher  to  analyze  and  organize  her 
teaching  problems,  and  to  choose  intelligently 
her  teaching  procedures;  as  well  as  the  little 
monograph  by  T.  H.  Pear,  entitled  “Skill  in 
Work  and  Play.”® 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  facts  are  not  easily  acquired. 
Pear^  describes  the  inadequacy  of  words  to 
explain  how  playing  a  game  feels  “from  the 
inside.”  This  applies  directly  to  typing  where 
even  the  teacher  who  possesses  personal  skill 


6  Book,  W.  F..  Lbarnino  to  Ttpbwritb  (Gregg) ;  Allen,  Charles  R.,  Thb  Instbuctob,  thb  Man,  and  thb  Job 
(LlDplnoott) :  Pear.  T.  H.,  Sbill  in  Wcbk  and  Plat  (Methuen) 

7  Pear,  T.  H.,  Skill  in  Work  and  Plat  (Methuen)  pp.  18-19 
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finds  the  utmost  difficulty  in  describing  ele¬ 
mentary  kinesthetic  impressions  to  her  pupils. 
How  much  worse,  then,  for  the  teacher  who 
has  no  skill  and  no  kinesthetic  impressions 
to  describe  1 

Pear  suggests  also  that  many  skills  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  a  ready-made  terminology. 

He  points  out  that  in  “figure  skating’’  there 
has  been  very  thorough  analysis  of  the  details 
of  the  art  with  an  accompanying  “international 
terminology’’  through  which  it  has  been  spread 
far  and  wide.  I'l  lieu  of  this  we  fall  back  upon 
a  subconscious  acceptance  of  hearsay,  tradition, 
and  loose  interpretation  of  terms  already  in  use 
which  have  vague  or  manifold  meanings. 

In  travelling  up  and  down  the  country  one 
often  hears  teachers  quoting  the  speed  experts 
on  this  or  that  phase  of  skill.  Perhaps  they 
have  been  asked  a  random  question  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  requiring  a  brief  answer.  Perhaps 
they  have  merely  tried  to  be  polite  and  please 
the  teacher  in  the  hope  of  gaining  or  retaining 
her  confidence  in  their  particular  company  or 
product.  Perhaps  they  have  used  non-technical 
words  to  explain  a  situation  very  technical  as 
to  skill.  In  many  cases,  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  the  experts  do  not  know  the  true  sources 
and  development  of  their  complex  skills.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  what  may  be  accomplished 

8  Pear.  T.  H..  Seill  in  Wore  and  Plat  (Methuen)  p  38 


by  a  truly  efficient  method  of  teaching.  Most 
of  our  experts  have  been  developed  by  the 
trial-and-error  method.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  they  have  had  a  “rich  muscular  ex¬ 
perience’’  and  that  they  have  not  had  a  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  For  this  reason  there  is  a 
double  danger  in  their  description  of  their 
experience  and  in  the  teacher’s  interpretation 
of  it,  for  she  lacks  the  experience. 

Pear’s  little  work  is  full  of  applications  to 
our  topic.  Apply  what  he  says  to  typing : 

The  first  difficulty  in  our  work  has  already  been 
mentioned.  While  we  find,  with  fair  ease,  words  to 
describe  things  seen,  and  with  rather  less  facility 
verbal  garments  for  things  heard,  the  wardrobe  for 
muscular  experiences  is  so  sparsely  furnished  that 
many  of  these  entities  are  inadequately  clothed  with 
costumes  which  are  perpetually  slipping  from  them, 
and  others,  for  lack  of  raiment,  never  walk  abroad 
at  all.  Nevertheless  these  latter  exist,  and  though 
unpresented  are  not  unpresentable.  Every  now  and 
then  science  or  art  enlists  a  recruit  who  not  only 
possesses  rich  muscular  experience,  but  finds  a  few 
mere  words  for  it.  These  rarities  are  hungrily 
snatched  by  teachers,  who,  for  the  next  decade,  or 
maybe  the  rest  of  their  lives,  repeat  the  phrases  which 
they  learned  when  they  were  younger,  more  impres¬ 
sionable,  and  perhaps  more  modest.  In  early  times, 
most  teaching  may  have  been  of  this  type.  But 
while  the  education  of  sight  and  hearing  has  reached 
noble  heights,  that  of  the  muscular  sense  has  usually 
been  neglected.** 
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Steps  That  M.ust  Be  Taken 


T  T  goes  without  saying  that  real  contributions 
from  whatever  source  should  be  welcomed. 
It  is  not  for  anyone  to  predict  the  particular 
quarter  from  which  these  new  ideas  may  be 
expected.  They  may  come  from  the  practical 
typist,  the  teacher,  the  scientific  investigator, 
or  even  from  the  student. 

Rut  discrimination  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
steer  a  safe  course  in  the  use  of  such  “con¬ 
tributions.”  There  are  various  tests  that  ought 
to  be  applied  to  all  offerings,  spoken  and  writ¬ 
ten.  The  following  outline  may  serve  as  an  aid. 

How  to  Evaluate  New  Ideas  as  to  the 
Nature  of  Skill  and  Teaching  Methods 

1.  The  nature  of  the  previous  experience  of 
the  contributor. 

(a)  What  is  the  extent  and  degree  of  his  personal 
skill  as  a  typist? 

(b)  Has  he  put  his  skill  to  practical  use?  How? 

(c)  Has  he  taught  the  subject?  Where?  How  long? 

(d)  If  so,  with  what  success?  How  judged? 

(e)  What  is  his  other  background  with  particular 
■  reference  to  his  ability  to  consider  the  problems  which 

he  discusses? 


(f)  If  his  contribution  purports  to  be  "research,” 
has  he  had  any  previous  experience  in  the  research 
field? 

2,  What  prompted  the  contribution? 

(a)  A  desire  to  discover  scientific  facts? 

(b)  Was  it  mainly  an  ulterior  purpose,  such  as  com¬ 
plying  with  requirements  for  salary  adjustment,  col¬ 
lege  credit,  or  a  degree  or  the  gaining  of  superficial 
prestige  in  order  to  attract  attention?  Or,  was  he 
trying  to  justify  a  “pet  theory,”  to  rationalize,  if 
you  please? 

3.  How  thorough  was  the  basic  work  from 
which  his  conclusions  were  drawn? 

(a)  Is  it  a  conglomeration  of  quotations  from  all 
and  sundry  sources  without  foundation  in  real  ex¬ 
periment  by  the  contributor? 

(b)  If  experiment,  under  whose  supervision  was 
it  carried  on? 

(c)  Was  scientific  procedure  followed? 

(d)  Is  there  any  evidence  of  "manipulation  of  the 
experiment”  in  order  to  insure  certain  results? 
(Strangely  enough,  such  things  have  happened  in  the 
past  in  so-called  scientific  worki) 

(e)  Does  the  reasoning  from  the  published  data 
show  an  appreciation  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  facts, 
or  is  there  more  or  le;s  overlooking  of  the  essential 
points? 


9  The  erll  effects  of  OTer-emphailxlnf  “degrees"  for  teachers  were  the  subject  of  frank  discussion  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  Frank  D.  Boynton,  president  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association,  in  the  course 
Of  at  least  one  address  before  lone  meetinfs  of  the  New  Tork  State  Teachers’  Association  during  the  fall  of  1938. 
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(f)  Has  the  contributor  applied  his  reasoning  and 
conclusions  in  a  broad  way  so  as  to  consider  the  effects 
of  his  work  upon  the  field  as  a  whole?  Has  he  shown 
that  he  grasps  the  whole  situation? 

4.  How  do  the  groundwork  and  conclusions 
measure  up  to  our  own  experience? 

(a)  Can  we  detect  any  fallacy? 

(b)  If  not,  and  if  there  is  a  divergence,  can  we 
modify  our  ideas  sufficiently  to  fit  the  new  ideas  into 
the  whole  picture? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  items  that  may  be 
useful  in  evaluating  the  efforts  of  speakers  and 
writers  in  our  field.  No  experienced  person 
would  think  of  considering  such  a  work  apart 
from  its  producer.  Nor  would  he  judge  him 
without  taking  into  consideration  his  capacity 
for  the  task,  his  ability  to  attack  it,  and  his 
skill  in  executing  it.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
specify  here  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  these 
factors,  but  all  are  pertinent  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  relative  value  of  the  many  sug¬ 
gestions  that  come  pouring  in  from  every  side. 

We  are  well  aware  that  they  may  be  applied 
with  equal  force  to  these  articles,  and  we  hope 
they  will  be.  We  do  not  claim  exemption  from 
the  frailties  of  humankind.  All  of  us  look 
through  the  colored  glasses  of  our  own  ex¬ 
periences,  or,  as  Browning  reminded  us,  we 
look  at  facts  with  the  eye  “as  the  eye  likes  the 
look.”  We  can  only  pledge  ourselves  to  do 
our  very  best  to  clear  up  vague  points,  recog¬ 
nizing  as  far  as  we  may  the  great  limitations 
of  the  spoken  and  written  word,  especially  when 
unaccompanied  by  the  clarifying  activities  of 
the  personality  of  the  speaker  or  writer.*® 

The  Selection  of  Typing  Teachers 

Typing  teachers  should  be  carefully  selected. 
Without  the  least  disrespect  to  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  been  “teaching”  the  subject, 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  facts  to  acknowledge 
that  many  of  them  feel  that  their  training  has 
been  inadequate.  Universities  and  colleges  are 
annually  turning  out  an  ever-growing  throng 
of  typing  teachers.  Supply  has  pretty  well 
caught  up  with  and  surpassed  demand.  The 
need  of  the  future  is  better,  not  more,  in¬ 
structors. 

In  some  ways  the  typing  teacher  has  a  more 
difficult  problem  than  the  teacher  of  academic 
subjects,  for  she  must  train  mind  and  muscle 


— develop  skills  as  well  as  teach  facts  and 
spread  culture.  Her  failures  are  more  evident 
than  those  of  the  academic  teacher,  because 
if  she  does  not  actually  modify  the  conduct  of 
her  pupils  to  the  extent  of  rearing  a  com¬ 
plicated  structure  of  practical  habits  the  pupil 
fails  openly.  The  academic  teacher  who  fails 
is  rarely  brought  so  clearly  face  to  face  with 
the  fact.  She  does  not  have  to  prove  that  she 
has  brought  about  concrete  modification  of 
conduct.  She  is  not  training  for  a  “job,”  but 
for  “further  education.” 

It  would  not  surprise  us  if  one  day  it  would 
be  recognized  that  preparation  for  the  efficient 
teaching  of  typewriting  is  more  difficult  and 
requires  more  time  and  effort  than  for  the 
efficient  teaching  of  academic  subjects.  No 
dabster  or  half-trained  person  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  such  an  important  task. 

Typing  Skill  Required  in  Teachers 

First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  recognized  that, 
over  and  above  all  other  general  and  profes¬ 
sional  qualities  which  distinguish  good  teachers 
of  every  subject,  those  who  aspire  to  teach 
typewriting  must  have  experienced  what  they 
expect  to  teach.  Let  us  recognize  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  teaching,  supervising, 
aimless  wandering  about  the  classroom,  play¬ 
teaching,  slave-driving,  caustic  criticism  and 
nagging,  or  any  other  activity  that  masquerades 
under  the  cloak  of  “teaching.”  Students  have 
known  them  all ! 

No  doubt  some  experienced  teachers  who 
have  sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  teaching  routine  which  has 
produced  results  that  seem  to  them  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  will  question  this  general  statement.  It 
is  apropos,  therefore,  to  point  out  ( 1 )  that  our 
present  means  of  judging  teaching  efficiency 
in  this  art  are  so  subjective  and  unstandardized 
as  properly  to  be  termed  elusive.  Comparisons 
of  teaching  results  become  purely  relative  and 
resolve  themselves  into  matters  of  personal 
opinion  and  the  chance  juxtaposition  of  good 
or  bad  teaching,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
(2)  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing,  let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
defining  “the  experiencing  of  skill”  in  terms 
of  “words  a  minute,”  or  copying  ability.  We 
{Continued  on  page  292} 


10  The  dangers  Inherent  In  a  too  credulous  attitude  toward  new  Ideas  and  so-called  ''scientific  research"  are  not  peculiar 
to  our  profession.  The  following  quotation  from  the  MEDICAL  RECORD,  November  S3,  1919,  speaks  for  itself; — 
"One  point  strikingly  demonstrated  during  our  mlUtary  eiperlences  was  the  unsatisfactory  condition  In  which  medical 
education  In  the  United  States  found  Itself.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  occupied  positions  that  demanded  the  review  of  a  large 
number  of  medical  officers  have  expressed  their  surprise  in  finding  such  a  high  percentage  of  them  wretchedly  equipped  in 
those  fundamentaU  which  are  essential  for  the  recognition  and  treatment  of  disease  conditions.  .  .  .  But  it  is  all-important 
that  educators  in  this  country  recognise  the  direction  In  which  we  are  drifting  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  Improve  our 
methods.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  chief  danger  lurks  behind  the  admirable  title  of  ‘scientific  medicine.’  Surely  no  one 
withes  to  minimise  In  the  least  the  many  important  gifts  which  real  science  hat  made  to  the  advancement  of  medicine. 
But  the  devotees  of  what  may  be  called  'pseudoscience'  have  confused  the  issues  until  it  is  high  time  that  we  call  a  halt 
and  seriously  consider  where  we  are  and  In  what  direction  lies  the  road  upward." 
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Directory  of 

Summer  Schools  for  Deachers 

O  PECLIL  COURSES  in  Commercial-Teacher  Training  will  be  offered  this 
^  summer  at  the  following  Schools  according  to  announcements  sent  us  recently. 

This  list  includes  all  schools  from  whom  information  is  now  on  hand.  Any 
additional  listings  received  before  April  1  will  l)e  reported  in  our  May  issue. 


Arizona 

I. AMSON  Business  College 
Fkescott 

Shorthand,  Theory  and  Methods : 
Jessie  McClaugliry:  Typewriting, 
Theory  and  Methods :  T.  Owen  Porter ; 
also  Advertising;  Accountancy:  Col. 

U.  M.  I.amson,  Mrs.  Flora  J.  Weather¬ 
ford;  Salesmanship:  Jerome  A.  McAvoy 
June.  July,  and  August 
Col.  K.  M.  I.amson,  Ilirertor 

California 

Ak-mstrong  College  of  Business 
Administration 
Berkeley 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Methods: 
Harold  H.  Smith  and  J.  E.  Arm¬ 
strong;  Business  Metliods  and  Oflire 
Prartice:  Mrs.  Hunter;  Saleainanshiii. 
Business  English,  and  Business  Mathe¬ 
matics:  Mr.  Oliver;  Bookkeeping 

Methods  and  Job  Analysis:  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son:  Junior  Business  Training  Meth¬ 
ods,  Business  Law  Methods,  and  Ac- 
rountlng:  Mr.  Peters:  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation.  Education  and  Economics,  and 
Educational  Measurements;  Hr.  Day 
July  to  September 

J.  Evan  Armstrong.  Director 

I’niversity  of  California 
Berkeley 

Typewriting  Demonstration  Class  and 
Methods:  Assist.  Prof.  Bertha  Whillock 
— 2  units  each  course;  Elements  of 
.Accounting,  Elementary  and  Advanced: 
Prof.  Forman — 3-4  units  each  course 
July  1  to  August  10 
Harold  L.  Bruce.  Dean  ’■ 

University  of  California 
Southern  Branch 
Los  Angeles 

Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  Principles  of  Commercial 
Education:  Alfred  Sorensen — 2  units 
each  course;  Elements  of  Accounting: 
Prof.  H.  8.  Noble — 3-4  units;  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Problems  of  Teaching  Sales¬ 
manship,  and  Methods  and  Observation 
of  Betail  Selling;  Monette  Todd — 
3  units  each  course 
July  1  to  August  10 
Thomas  M.  Putnam,  Dean 

University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia 
Los  Angeles 

Urganlaatlon  and  Administration  of 
Commercial  Education,  and  Curriculum 
and  Methods  in  Secretarial  Subjects; 
A.  E.  Bullock — 1  units  each  course 
July  1  to  August  9 
Lester  B.  Rogers,  Dean 


Woodbury  College 
Los  Angeles 

Teacher  courses  in  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing.  Bookkeeping  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects;  Special  College  Instruction  In 
Higlier  Accountancy  and  Business  .Ad¬ 
ministration 
July  9  to  August  IT 
K.  H.  Whitten,  Director 

State  Teachers  College 
San  Jose 

Typewriting;  Miss  Ford  and  Miss 
Hoffman — 3-4  units;  Methods  of 
Teaching  Secretarial  Students  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Scliools;  Miss  Ford  and  Miss 
Hoffman — 3-4  units;  Accountancy,  and 
Metliods  Course:  Mr.  Kelley — 3-4 
units  each  course;  Content  and 
Methods  for  General  Clerical  Training; 
Miss  Hoffman — 3-4  units;  Commercial 
Education  Problems;  Miss  E'ord  — 
3-4  units; 

June  24  to  August  2 

Geo.  E.  Freeland.  Ph.D.,  Dean 


Colorado 


The  Burre  Business  College 
Boulder 

Gregg  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Secre¬ 
tarial  Training:  D.  K.  Burre;  Ac¬ 
counting  and  GITIre  Appliances:  Nancy 
Matthews 

Two  five  weeks'  terms — June  17  to 
July  19,  July  22  to  August  23 
D.  K.  Burre,  Director 

University  of  Colorado 
Boulder 

Methods  in  Commercial  Education. 
Beginning  Stenography,  Beginning  and 
Advanced  Typewriting;  Claude  W. 
Wondslde 

June  16  to  July  20,  and  July  22  to 
August  23 

Milo  G.  Derham.  Director 

University  of  Denver,  School 
OF  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance 
Denver 

Shorthand.  Typewriting,  Secretarial 
Practice:  Mn.  B.  J.  Kimbrough; 
Business  English:  E.  U.  Bourke; 
Business  Ethics:  A.  D.  Kaplan 
Two  terms — June  17  to  July  22,  and 
July  24  to  August  28 
Dr.  Wilbur  D.  Engle,  Director 

Colorado  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege 
Greeley 

About  twenty  courses  are  offered  In 
Commercial  Education  In  Shorthand, 
Typewriting.  Commercial  Law,  Filing, 
.Accounting,  Secretarial  Science,  Metli- 
ods.  Psychology,  etc. 


Two  terms — June  17  to  July  20,  and 
July  22  to  August  24 
G.  W.  Frasier,  President:  A.  O. 
Colvin.  Head  Department  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington  School  for  Secre¬ 
taries 

Washington 

.Six  weeks’  course  In  Theory  of  Gregg 
Sliortliand  and  Typewriting:  Annie  M. 
Hahn,  and  Margaret  L.  Miller 
July  8 

J.  E.  Palmer,  Director 

Georgia 

Hatton  Business  College 
Atlanta 

Theory  and  Practice  Teaching — Gregg 
Sliortliand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Accounting,  Commercial  Law, 
Salesmanship:  Weema  Balenger  and 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Denke,  Theory;  S.  P. 
Hatton,  Metliods 
June  7  to  August  29 
S.  P.  Hatton.  Director 

Draughon's  Business  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Institute 
Atlanta 

Methods  and  Subject  Matter  Courses 
in  Gregg  Sliortliand,  Touch  Typewrit¬ 
ing.  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law, 
tifflce  Training,  Penmanship,  etc.  Also 
courses  In  Educational  Psychology, 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  and 
Secondary  Supervision  and  Administra¬ 
tion 

July  5  to  August  16 
Charles  F.  Halnfeld,  Director 

Mercer  University 
Macon 

Metliods  and  Subject  Matter  Courses 
in  Gregg  SIvorthand,  Touch  Type¬ 
writing,  and  Accounting,  and  General 
Courses  in  Education;  Vera  Amerson 
June  12  to  August  20 
Prof.  Peyton  Jacob,  Director 

Illinois 

Gregg  School 
Chicago 

Shorthand  teachers’  diploma.  Including 
Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  Secretarial  Training,  and 
shorthand  blackboard  pennSanshiii 
drills:  W.  W.  Lewis,  Helen  W.  Evans, 
K.  Olive  Bracher,  Jessie  Arnold;  Busi¬ 
ness  teachers’  diploma.  Including  Book¬ 
keeping,  Commercial  Law,  Salesman¬ 
ship:  Perry  J.  Singer 
Sli  weeks — July  1  to  August  9 
Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal 


April  Nineteen  Twenty-Nine 
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University  or  Chicago 
Chicago 

Methods  in  the  teachlns  of  Typewrit- 
Ing  and  StenoEraphy.  with  special 
reference  to  organization  of  material, 
laws  governing  acquisition  of  skill, 
teaching  teehnlque,  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments:  Ann  Brewlngton.  Prerequisites: 
\  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  shorthand 
and  touch  typewriting. 

Two  terms — June  17  to  July  24,  and 
July  25  to  August  30 
\Y.  H.  Spencer,  Dean 


Western  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College 
Macomb 

(iregg  Slwrthand  and  Typewriting: 
Hertha  Voss;  Bookkeeping,  Business 
Administration,  and  Penmanship:  J,  A. 
Kirby 

Two  five  weeks’  terms — June  10  to 
July  19,  and  July  19  to  August  28 
Dr.  W.  P.  Morgan,  Director 

Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity 
.Normal 

Gregg  Shorthand:  Alta  Day,  first  term, 
H.  F.  Admire,  second  term;  Type¬ 
writing:  H.  Irene  Johnson;  Account¬ 
ing:  Arthur  R.  Williams,  Harry  F. 
Admire;  Business  Administration: 
Mr.  Williams,  Miss  Kinsclla 
Two  terms — June  10  to  July  21  and 
July  24  to  August  30 
David  Fcimley,  President 


Cem  City  Business  College 
Quincy 

shorthand.  Tyirnwrltlng,  Bmikki>eping. 
t'ommercial  Law,  Penmanship,  and 
.Mathematics 

One  term,  starting  June  3  and  ending 
August  1 

T.  K.  Musselmati,  Director 


Indiana 


Central  Normal  College 
Danville 

S|>ecial  Metliods  in  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects:  Mrs.  Laura  C.  Niswander; 
Olilce  Practice:  Mrs.  Laura  C.  Nis¬ 
wander;  Methods  and  Materials  in 
Shorthand;  Grace  Gastino 
Three  terms  of  six  weeks  each — April 
29  to  June  6;  June  10  to  July  11; 
July  15  to  August  15 
Mrs.  Laura  C.  Niswander,  Director; 
Dr.  Jonathan  Bigdon,  President 

Lockyear’s  Business  College 
Kvansville 

Theory  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Shorthand:  Thomas  H.  Black;  Type¬ 
writing  Principles  and  Methods: 
Marcia  L.  Gentry 
One  term — June  24  to  August  16 
Tliomas  H.  Black,  Director 

Ball  Teachers’  College 
Muncie 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand:  Teaching  Methods  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  offered  during  first 
term:  V.  H.  Carmichael:  Elementary 
and  Advanced  Typewriting:  Esther 
Debra  and  Trella  Wood 
Two  terms  of  five  weeks  each — June  17 
to  July  20,  and  July  22  to  August  24 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  Director 


Indiana  State  Normal  School 
Terre  Haute 

Stenography:  .Miss  Kuckcr,  first  term. 
.Miss  Laatz,  second  term;  Typewriting: 
Mr.  Leonard,  first  term.  Miss  Laatz 
and  Miss  Frazier,  second  term;  Ac¬ 
counting:  .Mr.  Grove  and  Miss  Woo<l 
Two  terms  — June  17  and  July  22 
Sliepiierd  Young,  Director 


Iowa 

.State  Teachers  (College 
Cedar  Falls 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Shorthand, 
Secretarial  Training:  Myrtle  Gaffln; 
Beginning  and  Advanced  Typewriting: 
Julia  Mae  Myers;  Methods  of  Teaching 
Commercial  Sulijects.  Commercial  Law : 
R.  O.  Skar;  Advertising,  Commercial 
(Correspondence,  Business  Organization, 
.Machine  Accounting :  George  R.  Mach ; 
.Accounting  and  Advanced  Penmanahip: 
Harry  C.  Cummins;  Pennsanship: 
Miss  Davis 

One  term  of  twelve  weeks — June  5  to 
.August  23 

O.  R.  Latham,  President;  Ira  S. 
Condlt,  Director  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation 

State  University  or  Iowa 
Iowa  City 

Commercial  Teaching  Methods  for  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers ;  Administrative 
Problems  in  Commercial  Education; 
Research  in  Commercial  Education; 
Tests  and  Measurements  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Education 

Two  sessions  -June  17  to  July  25, 
and  July  29  to  August  29 
Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Director 

Penn  School  of  Commerce 

OSKALOOSA 

.Metliods  in  Teaclilng  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects:  Mary  Dusenberry;  Methods  in 
Teaching  Bookkeeping;  H.  D.  Proflitt 
Ten  weeks — June  10  to  August  17 
11.  D.  Proffitt,  Director 

Kansas 


Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia 

Gregg  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and 
Secretarial  Training:  Mrs.  Mabel  K. 
Burgy 

Eight  weeks — May  30  to  July  26 
A.  J.  Park,  Director  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation 

State  Teachers  College 
Pittsburg 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Shorthand, 
Secretarial  Training;  Wllla  M.  Dush; 
Typewriting:  Mrs.  Ellen  Matthews 
Nine  weeks — May  27 
W.  S.  Lyeila,  Head  of  Department 

Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  Business  Uni¬ 
versity 

Bowling  Green 

Methods  in  Shorthand  and  Typewrit¬ 
ing:  D.  D.  Lessenberry;  Methods  in 
Bookkeeping:  Clyde  E.  Rowe;  Methods 
in  Penmanship:  W.  L.  Hall 
Two  terms — June  10  to  July  13,  and 
July  15  to  August  24 
J.  L.  Harman,  Director 


Maryland 

Baltimore  Business  College 
Baltimore 

Courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Touch 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  and  other 
commercial  subjects.  Also  courses  in 
Special  Methods  in  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ing,  Secondary  Education,  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology  (in  conjunction 
with  Johns  Hopkins  Cnlversity) 

June  21  to  August  2  * 

E.  H.  Norman,  Director 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 
College  for  Teachers 
Baltimore  (Homewood) 

Teaching  of  Gregg  Slmrthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  and  Bookkeeping  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Commercial  Education  in 
Secondary  Sclionls :  Clyilc  B.  Edgeworth 
and  Mrs.  F'rances  Douh  North 
July  1  to  August  9 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  Director 


Massachusetts 

Boston  University  Summer 
Boston  Session 

Elementary  Gregg  Shorthand,  and 
Teaching  Metliods  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand;  Prof.  Walt  H.  .Mechler;  Teach¬ 
ing  Methods  in  Typewriting;  Mrs. 
Velma  R.  Rich;  Methods  of  Teaching 
Bookkeeping  in  Secondary  Schools  - 
Prof.  Atlee  L.  Percy  (Many  Education 
courses  for  teachers  in  all  subjects  I 
July  8  to  .August  17,  1929 
Dr.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Dlreilor 

Bryant  &  Stratton  I’ommerciai. 

School 

Boston 

Regular  courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  and  all 
other  commercial  subjects 
Six  weeks — July  8 
J.  W.  Blaisdcll.  Director 

Burdett  College 
Boston 

Courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  Bixikkeeping.  and  all  other 
commercial  subjects 
Eight  weeks — July  1 
H.  B.  Wells.  Director 

Simmons  College 
Boston 

Courses  in  Methods  of  Teaching  and 
in  the  subject  matter  of  practicall) 
all  commercial  subjects,  including  Ac¬ 
counts.  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  Type¬ 
writing 

Six  weeks — Opening  date  July  1,  1929 
Dr.  Edward  II.  Flldridge,  Director 

Harvard  University,  Gradu.ate 
School  of  Education 
Cambridge 

Course  SHI.  Principles  of  Vocational 
Education:  Fred  C.  Smith:  SHll. 
High  School  Commercial  Curriculum, 
and  SH12.  Organization  and  Super¬ 
vision  of  Commercial  Education:  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  Frederick  G.  Nichols; 
SH13.  Improvement  of  Instruction  in 
Bookkeeping,  Junior  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  Business  Arithmetic,  and  Business 
Writing;  E.  A.  Zelllot,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Des  Moines,  lewa;  SKI. 
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I’rinciplPS  of  Vocational  lluldancc; 
Dr.  F.  J.  Keller,  Ka>t  Side  Continua¬ 
tion  School.  New  York  City 
Six  weeks — July  8 
I’rof.  F.  G.  Nichols.  Director 

Bay  Path  Institute 
Springfield 

Courses  In  Methods  and  Subject  Mat 
ter  in  BookkeepinK.  Accountlnc,  GrpRC 
Shorthand,  Typewritlnu.  Arithmetic. 
EnRlish,  Commercial  Law,  and  Psy¬ 
chology 

July  1  in  August  9.  1929 

C.  F.  Gaiigh,  Director 

Michigan 

The  Business  Institute 
Detroit 

Gregg  Sliorfhand  and  Tyi>ewriling; 
Anne  Mitchell  (Full  credit  given  on 
the  Michigan  State  Life  Certificate 
Course) 

Soinmer  term  begins  July  8 
A.  F.  Tull.  President 

Western  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege 

Kalamazoo 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  :  Bertha  M.  Leighton ; 
General  Methods  of  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ing,  and  Business  Correspondence: 
Emma  Watson;  Problems  In  Secondary 
Commercial  Education,  and  Beginning 
.Accounting;  E.  D.  Pennell 
June  21  to  August  2 

D.  B.  Waldo,  President;  E.  D.  Pennell. 
Director  Commercial  Teacher-training 
Courses 

Minnesota 

Collegiate  Business  Institute, 
Inc. 

Minneapolis 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Sliurthand. 
Shorthand  Teaching  Methods,  Short¬ 
hand  Practice  Teaching;  Mabel  Oreen- 
wald;  Beginning  and  Advanced  Type¬ 
writing.  Typewriting  Teaching  Meth¬ 
ods.  Tyiiewriting  Practice  Teaching: 
Haul  E.  Schmidt;  Elementary  and 
•Advanced  Bookkeeping.  Bookkeeping 
Methods,  Bookkeeping  Practice  Teach¬ 
ing;  Claire  E.  Sheldon 
Three  months— June  17  to  Septem¬ 
ber  20  (Special  arrangements  allow 
those  having  schools  opening  Septem¬ 
ber  I  to  finish  at  that  time) 
Katherine  E.  Schwlrli,  Director 

Minneapolis  Business  College 
Minneapolis 

Beginning,  review  and  advanced  courses 
in  commercial  subjects:  Miss  G. 
Gunderson 

Beginning  date  June  10 
J.  H.  Mosber,  President 

Rasmussen  Practical  Business 
School 
St.  Paul 

Normal  courses  in  Business  and  Bliort 
hand;  Walter  E.  Kamprath  and  Emma 
Nelson 

Course  offered  during  June.  July  and 
August 

Walter  Rasmussen,  Director 

Twin  City  Business  University 
St.  Paul 

Normal  courses  in  all  commercial  sub- 
jecti  to  qualify  for  teaching — Short¬ 
hand  and  Business  English:  W.  C. 


Stephens;  Typewriting;  Mae  Estebo; 
Biaikkeeplng  and  Commercial  Law; 
Burton  A.  Cable 

Two  terms  of  six  weeks  eade — June  It 
to  July  19,  and  July  22  to  August  3t 
Burton  A.  Cable,  Director 


Missouri 

Southeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  I'ollege 
Cape  Girardeau 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Ty|M-wrlting ; 
Mrs.  Garrett 

Dne  term — May  28  to  August  2 
Joseiih  A.  Serena,  Presliient 

Northeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College 
Kirksville 

Regular  courses  embracing  tlieory  and 
advanced  instruction  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand.  Typewriting.  Penmanship.  Ac¬ 
counting,  Commerce.  Industry  and 
tlfflce  appliances 
May  31  to  August  7 
Eugene  Fair,  President 

State  Teachers  College 
Springfield 

Metliods  in  Sliorthand,  Typewriting, 
and  related  commercial  subjects:  Mrs. 
Ruth  T.  Gibson;  Metliods  in  Account¬ 
ing.  Commercial  Law.  and  related 
commercial  subjects:  J.  D.  Delp 
(Inc  term  of  ten  weeks — June  3  to 
.August  7 

J.  D.  Delp,  Head  of  Department  of 
Commerce 

(,'entral  Missouri  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
Warren  SB  URG 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting;  Myrtle  Downs  and 
(Winifred  Weatherman:  Accounting: 
Clay  J.  Anderson  and  Jacob  Six; 
Economics:  W.  E.  Morrow  and  <;iay  J. 
Anderson;  and  kletliods  of  Teaching 
Commercial  Subjects 
One  term  of  ten  weeks — May  28  to 
August  1 

Dr.  E.  L.  Hendricks,  President 


Nebraska 

Nebraska  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege 
Chadron 

Elementary  Sliorthand  and  Typewrit¬ 
ing;  Agnes  Erickson;  Bookkeeping  and 
.Accounting:  Myra  L.  Clark;  Also  in¬ 
struction  in  Business  Correspondence. 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  Salesmanship, 
and  Penmanship  Methods. 

Two  terms — June  7  to  July  17.  and 
July  16  to  August  23 
Robert  I.  Elliott,  President 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School 
AND  Teachers  College 
Kearney 

Beginning  and  Advanced  courses  in 
Gregg  Shorthand,  and  Penmanship: 
J.  H.  Hale;  Beginning  and  Advanced 
Typewriting,  and  Penmanship:  E.  C. 
Sutton:  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting, 
Commercial  Law:  Charles  Apel 
Two  terms  of  six  weeks  each — June  3 
to  July  12,  and  July  15  to  August  23 
Geo.  E.  Martin,  President;  Charles 
Apel,  Head  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion 


Lincoln  School  of  Commerce 
Lincoln 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand:  Gertrude  Beers,  Head  teacher; 
Beginning  and  Advanced  Typewriting: 
Trilla  F.  Gardner,  Head  teacher; 
Bookkeeping:  W.  M.  Bryant.  Head 
leacher 

Twelve  weeks —June  3  to  August  23 
T.  A.  Blakeslee,  President:  AV.  A 
Robbins,  Business  Manager 

University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln 

Special  Methods  in  Teaching  Sliort- 
hand:  Gertrude  Beers;  Special  Methods 
in  Teaching  Typewriting:  Luvlcy  Hill 
June  16  to  .August  8 
R.  D.  Moritz,  Director 

Peru  State  Teachers  College 
Peru 

Teaclier-training  courses  In  Gregg 
Shorthand,  Typewriting.  Accounting, 
Penmanship 

Two  six -weeks  terms — June  10  to  July 
17,  and  July  18  to  August  23 
W.  R.  Pate,  President 


New  Jersey 

I-e.Master  Institute 
Asbury  Park 

Courses  in  Gregg  Sliorthand,  Touch 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Aciviunt- 
ancy.  Business  Organization  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Secretarial  Training,  etc. 
July  1  to  September  6 
Walter  P.  Steinhaeuscr.  Litt.  D., 
Director 

Kutgers  Univer.sity 
New  Brunswick 
Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Sliorlhalid. 
Typewriting.  Bookkeeping,  Business 
Correspondence,  Junior  Business  Train¬ 
ing;  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education;  Louis  A.  Rice,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Baker  and  Mr.  Binolf 
June  21  to  August  2 
C.  E.  Partch,  Director 

Kider  College 
Trenton 

Metliods  and  Subject  Matter  in  Gregg 
Shorthand,  Touch  Typewriting.  Book¬ 
keeping.  Secretarial  Duties,  etc.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Secondary  Education 
June  24  to  August  16 
John  K.  Gill.  Dean 

New  York 

New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers 
Albany 

Methods  and  Subject  Matter  in  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Touch  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Commercial  I..aw,  etc. ;  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Problems  in  Commercial 
Education:  George  M.  York 
July  8  to  August  16 
W.  C.  Decker,  Director 

University  of  Buffalo 
Buffalo 

Methods  and  Subject  Matter  In  Gregg 
Shorthand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Elementary  Business  Train¬ 
ing;  Juvenelia  Caseman  and  H.  I. 
Good 

July  1  to  August  9 

Dr.  Clarence  H.  Thurber.  Director 
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('OLUMBIA  UnIVERSITV 

New  York  City 

Course!  In  UreES  Shorthand — si.  Kle- 
iiienUry:  Rollinson  (4)  ;  §2.  Inter¬ 
mediate:  WrlRht  (4)  ;  iS.  Advanced: 
Macdonald  (4)  ;  |4.  Exccutlonal  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Sliorthand;  Bollinson  (Vt) 
Courses  In  TypewrltlnE — il.  Elemen¬ 
tary;  Hamed.  Rollinson  (2)  ;  s2A. 
Intermediate  (transcription  of  notes)  : 
Bryant,  Wrlaht  (1 )  ;  i2B.  Inter¬ 
mediate:  Bryant,  Wright  (1) 

('ourses  for  Teachers  and  Supervisors 
of  Commercial  Subjects — s259E.  Cur¬ 
riculum  making  for  commercial  courses 
in  secondary  schoois;  E.  W.  Barnhart 
(2)  ;  s260E.  Methods  for  commercial 
subjects:  E.  W.  Barnhart  (2)  ; 
s259G.  Supervision  of  cnmmcrrlal  edu- 
eation:  Kirk  (2);  t2ilOH.  Teaching 
of  elementary  business  training: 
Kirk  (2)  ;  8159E.  Teaching  slwrt- 
hand:  F.  S.  Barnhart  (2);  sI59F. 
Ilemonstration  class  In  elementary 
(iregg  Shortiiand:  F.  S.  Barnliart  (2)  ; 
tl$0K.  Teaching  tyi>owriting :  Stuart 
(2)  ;  slfiOF.  Demonstration  elass  in 
elementary  typewriting:  Stuart  (2) 

July  8  to  August  16 
Prof,  John  J.  Coss,  Director 

New  York  Univer.sity 
New  York  City 
Course  8132.53.  Tlie  Teaching  of 
(Iregg  Shorthand:  Mr.  Walsh  (2) 
CK*E — designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
two  classes  of  people;  (a)  prospective 
eandldates  for  positions,  wlio  i>ossess 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  (Iregg 
Shorthand,  and  (b)  teachers  of  (Iregg 
Shorthand  who  wish  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  instruction 
8132.57.  The  Teaching  of  Typewrit¬ 
ing;  Miss  Loyer  (2)  E*B--Open  only 
to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers 
who  hsve  already  acquired  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  typewriting 
S132. 45-46.  Principles  of  Education 
Applied  to  Commercial  Education: 
Pr^cssor  Lomax  and  Dr.  Tonne  (4) 
CE»E 

S132. 49-50.  The  Teaclting  of  Ele 
mentary  Business  Training:  Mr. 
Haynes  (4)  £*E 

8132. 51-52.  Methods  of  Teaehing 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice: 

Mr.  Wallace  (4)  CE»E 

8132.55-56.  Mctliods  of  Teaching 

Advanced  Bookkeeping,  Accounting, 

Business  Law,  and  Blconomlcs:  Mr. 

Wallace  (4)  CE*E 

S132. 59-60.  Research  Studies  in  Coin- 

mereial  Education:  Professor  Lomax 

and  Dr.  Tonne  (4)  E*E 

8132.90.  Tests  and  Measurements  In 

Commercial  Education :  Professor 

laimax  (2)  E*E 

July  1  to  August  1 

Milton  E.  Loomis.  Director 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse 

Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Sliortliand, 
Touch  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping.  Ac¬ 
counting,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  and 
Ofllce  Practice 

July  2  to  August  9,  and  August  12 

to  Septeml)er  13 

Dr.  Ernest  Reed,  Director 


North  Dakota 

University  or  North  Dakota 
(}rand  Forks 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  Special 
Methods  and  Teaching  in  Commercial 
Subjects:  Alice  G.  Richardson 
One  term — June  IT  to  August  9 
pean  J.  V.  Breltwelscr,  Director 


i 


St.ate  Teachers  Coulege 
Valley  City 

Shortiiand  and  Typewriting;  Gladys  1. 
Munro;  Bookkeeping.  Penmanslilp, 
.Methods:  B.  Entwisle 
One  terra — June  IT  to  August  39 
Dr.  (’.  E.  Allen,  President 

Ohio 

Ohio  Northern  University 
Apa 

MetiMHis  III  (iregg  Sliorthand  and  Typi'- 
writing:  Ethel  Elliott;  Methods  in 
Biaikkcepliig :  E.  E.  laing 
One  term  —June  3  to  July  12 
K.  E.  Ixiiig,  Director 

Ohio  IIniversity 
Athens 

Beginning  SiKirtliaiid  and  Typewriting: 
.Miss  Johnston;  Inlnxluctory  and  Ad 
vanced  Accounting;  Mr.  Fenxl  and 
.Mr.  Klniliall 

One  term—  June  17  to  August  16 
Elmer  Burritl  Bryan.  President;  C.  M. 
Copeland,  Director.  Scliool  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Frank  8.  SalUhury,  Director  of 
Teacher  Training 

Hi.iss  College 
Columbus 

Higli  Scliool  .Normal  Course:  A.  L. 
Allyn;  Tlieory  and  Teaching  of  Gregg 
Sliortliand:  George  L.  Gcbhardt 
(•lie  term -  -Opens  June  16,  continuing 
eleven  weeks 

(J-.orge  L.  (Jehhardt,  Director 

Office  Training  School 
Columbus 

Educational  Psychology,  Introduction 
to  Education,  Commercial  Methods: 
.Mrs.  Victor  Geiger;  Principles  of 
Teaching  and  Sclmol  Management : 
H.  C.  St.  Clair;  Principles  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Economics.  Salesmanship:  J.  P. 
Batterson;  Regular  courses  offered  In 
commercial  subjects 
Two  terms— June  3  to  July  12.  and 
July  12  to  August  23 
H.  C.  St.  Clair,  Director 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  anp 
Mechanical  College 
Stillwater 

Beginning  and  .\dvan<a>d  Shorthaml 
and  Typewriting,  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Shorthand;  Bernice  Riden 
and  W.  Rude:  Accounting  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Law:  Mr.  McCowan 
Two  sessions — May  29  to  July  27; 
.August  3  to  August  31 
Dr.  Herbert  Patterson,  Director 

Oregon 

Oregon  State  Agricultural 
College 
Corvallis 

Shorthand:  Mrs.  Minnie  D.  Frick 
(3)  ;  Typewriting:  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Meloy  Laughlln  and  Harold  H.  Smith 
(3)  ;  Accountancy:  F.  L.  Robinson  (3) 
June  17  to  July  26 
M.  Ellwood  Smith.  Dean 

Northwestern  School  of  Com¬ 
merce 
Portland 

Shorthand;  Mrs.  Esther  A.  Short; 
Typewriting:  A.  L.  deRiemer  and 
Katherine  Stein;  Accountancy:  J.  F. 
Caskey 


Two  terms,  six  or  ten  weeks  each-  — 
liegiiinlng  May  29  and  June  IT 
Charles  F.  Walker.  Director 

Pennsylvania 

Drove  City  College 
(iRuvE  City 

.Metliods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand, 
Touch  Typewriting,  and  Bookkeeping ; 
Prirndples  and  McHkhLs  of  Commercial 
Education 

June  21  to  August  3 
W.  C.  Ketler,  Director 

State  Normal  Sciumil 
Indiana 

Metliods  and  Subject  Matter  in  Gregg 
Sliorthand,  Touch  Typewriting.  Book¬ 
keeping,  Commercial  Geography,  etc. ; 
Commercial  Tests  and  .Measurements 
June  24  to  August  3 
G.  G.  Hill.  Director 

Peirce  School  of  Business 
Administration 
Philadelphia 

Metliods  and  Subject  Matter  in  Gregg 
Sliorthand.  Touch  Typewriting,  Book¬ 
keeping,  and  other  commercial  subjects 
July  1  to  August  9 
laiuis  B.  Moffett.  Summer  ScIkioI 
Director;  J.  A.  Luman,  Director  of 
Courses 

The  Taylor  School 
Philadelphia 

Theory  ami  Methoils  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,  Office  Practice:  Nina  A.  Leonard 
and  Pernin  H.  Q.  Taylor 
July  8  to  August  16 
Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Director 

Mary  WOOD  College 
Scranton 

Tlu-ory  and  Metlmds  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Onninercial 
Law.  Biaikkeeping,  etc. 

June  22  to  August  4 

Sister  M.  Jmmaculata,  Director 

Rhode  Island 

Bryant-Str.atton  College  of 
Business  Administration 
Providence 

('ourse  in  Methods  and  Subject  Mat¬ 
ter  in  Sliorthand,  Typewriting,  Pen¬ 
manship,  Indexing  and  Filing,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Bookkeeping 
June  28  to  August  15,  1929 
Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  Director 

South  Carolina 

University  or  South  Carolina 
University 

Courses  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Touch 
Typewriting,  and  J'Vnnomlc! :  Prof. 
George  E.  Olson  and  Prof.  George 
.McCutchen 

June  18  to  August  15 
J.  A.  Stoddard,  Director 

South  Dakota 

Northern  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege 

Aberdeen 

Beginning  and  Advanced  Shorthand: 

Etha  Burnham 

One  term-— Opens  June  19 

Dr.  David  Allen  Anderson,  President 
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Texas 

Sul  Koss  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege 
Alpine 

KiPinontsry.  Advanopd  and  MeOiods 
Coursps  In  GrrgE  Shorthand:  P.  M. 
Ponrod 

Two  tlx  weeks'  terms  -June  4  to 
August  23 

H.  W.  Morelock.  President 

West  Texas  State  Teachers 
College 
Canyon 

Shorthand,  Typewriting.  Bookkeeping, 
and  Business  Law:  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Jennings 

Two  term8--June  5  to  July  13;  July 
15  to  August  33 
J.  A.  mu.  President 

East  Texas  State  Teachers 
College 
Commerce 

Principles  and  Metliods  In  Commercial 
Education:  Mrs.  Stella  Draper 
July  IS  to  August  23 
S.  H.  Whitley,  President 

I’niversity  of  Texas 
Austin 

Sliortliand.  first  course  six  semester 
hours,  first  term.  Shorthand,  second 
course  six  semester  hours,  second  term 
June  4  to  July  15.  and  July  15  to 
August  26 

Dr.  Frederick  Eby,  Director 

North  Texas  State  Teachers 
College 
Denton 

Principles  and  Metliods  of  Commercial 
Teaching:  A.  A.  Miller;  Teaching  of 
Penmanship:  W.  A.  Larimer 
Two  terms  of  six  weeks  each — June  3 
to  July  13,  and  July  15  to  August  2  4 
A.  A.  Miller,  Director 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State 
Teachers  College 
Nacogdoches 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Shorthand; 
M.  Jessie  Hickman  and  Frances  Wil¬ 
son;  Accounting;  ‘J.  H.  Wisely; 
Metliods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects:  M.  Jessie  Hickman 
Two  summer  terms — June  5  to  July  20, 
and  July  22  to  August  30 
A.  W.  Birdwell,  President 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
San  Marcos 

The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects: 

C.  E.  Chamberlin 

One  term--June  3  to  July  13 

C.  E.  Evans,  President;  H.  L.  Kidd, 

Kegistrar 


Utah 

Utah  Agricultural  College 
1-ogan 

Content  courses  In  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing:  Thelma  Fogelberg  (5  credits 
for  Sliorthand — double  course  —1  credit 
for  typewriting)  ;  Content  course  in 
.Accountancy :  Prof.  P.  E.  Peterson ; 
Salesmanship:  It.  M.  Rutledge;  Lec¬ 
ture  course  In  Merchandising:  Dr.  W. 

D.  Moriarity 
June  10  to  July  IS 
James  H.  Linford,  I>ean 


Vennont 

University  of  Vermont  Sum¬ 
mer  Session 
Burlington 

Sutiject  matter  courses  In  Business 
t'orrcspondence.  Typewriting,  and  Sec¬ 
retarial  Metliods:  Gcnnette  C.  Davis 
July  5  to  August  14 
Prof.  Bennett  C.  Douglass,  Director 


Virginia 

IInivkrsity  of  Virginia 

Charlottesville 

Theory  and  Melhmls  Courses  In  Gregg 

Sliorthand,  Toueh  Typewriting,  and 

Bookkeeping:  Messrs.  Grimes  and 

Kanady 

June  17  to  August  31 

Dean  Charles  G.  Maphis,  Director 


W ashington 

Hall  School  of  Commerce 
Seattle 

Content  and  Methods  in  Shorthand; 
Garnett  R.  Hall;  Content  and  Methods 
in  Typewriting;  Rose  Strelff;  Content 
and  Methods  In  Accountancy:  Clarence 
.Akerstrom;  Advertising:  Helen  Gragg 
June  17  to  July  27 
Garnett  R.  Hall,  President 


University  of  Washington 
Seattle 

Content  and  Methods  Courses  In  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting  for  credit:  F. 
H.  Hamack;  Principles  of  Accounting: 
Frank  C.  Van  de  Walker  (credits)  ; 
Advertising  and  Marketing:  Chester  F. 
Lay,  Homer  E.  Gregory,  Henry  A. 
Burd  (credits) 

Two  terms — June  19  to  July  25;  July 
26  to  August  29 
Henry  A.  Burd,  Dean 


Wilson’s  Modern  Business  Col¬ 
lege 
Seattle 

Regular  Content  Courses  and  Methods 
of  Teaching  Shorthand.  Typewriting. 
Accountancy,  and  Salesmanship 
June  to  September 
J.  P.  Wilson,  Director 

Knapp’s  Modern  Business  Col¬ 
lege 
Tacoma 

Content  Courses  In  Shorthand:  Jessie 
Knapp,  Ann  Pursley,  Blanche  Lucas; 
Shorthand  Methods;  Ann  Pursley; 
ConU-nt  Course  In  Typewriting:  Mabel 
8.  Sellers ;  Content  Course  In  Ac¬ 
countancy:  W.  J.  Lansing  and  Mar¬ 
garet  McDonald;  Accountancy  Meth¬ 
ods:  W.  J.  Lansing;  Salesmanship: 
W.  .M.  Knapp 
W.  M.  Knapp,  Director 


Wisconsin 

.Madison  College 
.Madison 

Teaching  Methods  for  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects;  Beginning  and  Advanced  Short¬ 
hand,  Typewriting  and  Commercial 
Subjects:  E.  M.  Douglas,  Stella 
Loshek,  Mrs.  Catherine  Guess,  and 
.Ann  J  unginger 
June  17  to  August  16 

E.  M.  Douglas,  Director 

Oshkosh  Business  College 
Oshkosh 

Teacher-training  in  Stenography:  Mrs. 
Florence  Kripin-ne;  Teacher-training 
in  Bookkeeping:  Oscar  Richard; 
Teacher-training  In  Accounting  and 
Auditing:  F.  M.  Uder 
June  10  to  August  16 
W.  C.  Sprlnggate,  President 

State  Teachers  College 
Whitewater 

Content  practice.  Including  .Methods  In 
Teaching  Commereial  Subjects — Begin¬ 
ning  and  Advanced  Sliorthand:  Miss 
Bisbee;  Typewriting;  Miss  Hamilton; 
also  Educational  and  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance 

One  Session — June  17  to  July  26 

F.  8.  Hyer,  President;  C.  M.  Yoder, 
Supervisor  Commercial  Education 

Wyoming 

University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie 

Teacher-training  courses  In  Gregg 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping 

and  Elementary  Accounting:  Ralph  E. 

Berry,  Head  Instructor 

Two  terms — June  17  to  July  34,  and 

July  25  to  August  30 

C.  R.  Maxwell,  Director 


“The  art  of  teaching  is  the  inspiring  and  patient  leading  of  pupils  into  active 
and  independent  study,  learning,  thinking  and  doing,  by  arousing  and  directing 
those  activities  which  result  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  power,  skill  and 
refinement.  It  is  also  the  awakening  and  enkindling  of  the  most  worthy  ambi¬ 
tion  ‘to  achieve’  the  highest  and  finest  things  in  life  by  bonest  toil  and  effort. 
Tbe  teacher  who  does  these  things  is  successful.” 

— E.  R.  ROBERTS,  Commercial  Department 
Bryan  Street  High  School,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Jnter-Tlepartment  House  Organs 


USINESS  firms  have  appreciated  for  a 
long  time  the  value  of  an  inter-depart¬ 
ment  house  organ.  Large  city  commer¬ 
cial  education  departments  are  finding  that  its 
usefulness  is  not  restricted  to  business  firms. 
They,  too,  are  employing  it  effectively  in  main¬ 
taining  a  high  morale,  in  raising  standards  of 
work,  and  in  welding 
the  thought  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  every  member  of 
their  commercial  facul¬ 
ties  into  a  unified,  pur¬ 
poseful  program  for  bet¬ 
ter  business  training. 

Recently  we  received 
from  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
a  copy  of  the  Business 
Education  Notebook,  an 
inter-department  publi¬ 
cation  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business 
Education  of  the  Des 
Moines  Public  Schools, 

Clay  D.  Slinker,  direc¬ 
tor.  The  issue  sent  us 
is  composed  of  three 
mimeographed  pages 
punched  for  a  looseleaf 
binder.  The  copy  is 
single  spaced  and  at¬ 
tractively  placed  on  the 
page.  The  mimeograph¬ 
ing,  doubtless,  forms  a 
practical  project  for  the 
advanced  students. 

We  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  item  from  the  Notebook's  pages : 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  forty- 
eight  United  Sutes  of  America  are  now  attending 
school.  This  does  not  include  the  thousands  who  are 
enrolled  only  in  correspondence  courses.  It  includes 
those  actually  in  schools  and  colleges.  This  probably 
means  that  a  greater  portion  of  our  population  is  in 
school  than  was  ever  known  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Certainly  no  such  record  was  ever 
known  in  any  other  country. 


With  this  great  school  enrollment  has  come  a 
greater  consideration  of  the  social  significance  of 
education.  Educational  leaders  in  this  country  are 
more  concerned  than  ever  before  as  to  the  connec¬ 
tions  between  the  educational  process  and  the  social 
process.  In  judging  education,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  uses  to  which  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  abilities, 
and  skills  acquired  can  be  put  in  actual  life  situa¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  with  one-fourth  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  in  school,  we  are 
forced  to  a  serious  consider- 
aion  of  the  practical  pur¬ 
poses  which  education  must 
serve.  The  notion  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  process  for  the 
building  of  a  sort  of  edu¬ 
cational  aristocracy  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
educational  leader  who  holds 
to  the  philosophy  that  the 
school  should  weed  out  the 
less  apt  and  specialize  on  the 
more  brilliant  pupils  is,  like 
the  American  Indian  and 
the  buffalo,  a  rara  avis  and 
a  member  of  a  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  race.  Statements 
of  aims  and  objectives  in 
curricula  today  generally 
evidence  acceptance  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  vocational 
training. 

With  our  tremendous 
school  attendance  and  this 
evidence  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  responsibility  for  train¬ 
ing  for  business  vocations, 
should  come  a  greater  social 
service  through  a  more  un¬ 
derstanding  system  of  guid¬ 
ance,  placement,  and  follow¬ 
up.  From  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  more  than  half  of 
the  boys  and  girls  now  in 
the  high  schools  will  even¬ 
tually  be  engaged  in  some 
form  of  commercial  activity.  This  fact  alone  indicates 
the  opportunity  for  a  vital  social  service  through  wise 
counseling  and  direction  of  those  who  are  to  become 
commercial  workers. 

Probably  the  most  important  first  step  is  to  provide 
a  general  business  subject  matter  course  containing 
informational  material  on  the  various  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  service  and  providing  practice  material  in  busi¬ 
ness  forms  all  must  use  whether  commercially,  pro¬ 
fessionally,  or  domestically  engaged.  Such  a  course 
will  serve  not  only  as  a  business  intelligence  training 


Please  Correct  Page  220 
of  Your  February 
Number 

Due  to  an  unfortunate  error  on  our 
part,  the  preparation  of  the  bibli¬ 
ography  of  commerrial  education  that 
was  printed  in  the  February  issue  was 
credited  to  Miss  Eva  M.  Jessup  of  Los 
Angeles.  This  bibliography  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Bullock,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Commercial  Education  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Schools,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Miss  Jessup,  the  Assistant 
Supervisor,  we  received  a  copy  for 
publication. 

Both  Mr.  Bullock  and  Miss  Jessup 
are  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  largest  pieces  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  work  In  the  country 
today.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  future  business  men  and 
women  of  probably  the  fastest-growing 
metropolis  in  the  world.  Commercial 
educators  throughout  the  country  will 
find  it  much  worth  their  while  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  doings  of  these 
two  experts. 

^—Editor. 
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for  any  pupil,  regardless  of  future  training  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  will  be  valuable  as  a  broadening  and  finding 
course,  thus  adding  a  valuable  social  service  to  the 
education  program.  ^ 

From  the  social  service'^point  of  view  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  commercial  educators  sense  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  guidance  of  pupils  into  lines  of  work  for 
which  they  seem  best  adapted.  This  suggests  activities 
planned  for: 

1.  The  discovery  of  aptitudes  favorable  to 
success  in  some  specific  business  activity. 

2.  Directing  the  training  so  as  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  work  in  the  field  in  which  he  seems 
most  likely,  because  of  his  traits  and  abilities, 
to  succeed. 

3.  A  teaching  for  complete  mastery  of  essen¬ 
tials — not  for  passing  grades,  which  frequently 
leads  simply  to  the  get-by  attitude. 

4.  The  discovery  of  ways  of  developing  traits 
desired  in  business  service. 

5.  A  training  in  recognition  of  and  in  harmony 
with  the  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  providing  for  appropriate  and 
effective  activities  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  train¬ 
ing  for  health,  for  home  membership,  for  social 
efficiency,  for  intelligent  performance  of  civic 
responsibilities,  for  a  vocation  and  vocational 
efficiency,  for  a  profitable  use  of  leisure,  and  for 
ethical  character. 

Limitation  of  space  here  prohibits  a  discussion  of 
each  of  the  cardinal  principles  from  the  standpoint 
of  commercial  education;  but  each  commercial  teacher 
should  accept  and  weave  into  his  own  life  philosophy 
the  intent  of  these  principles  that  they  may  become 
the  ever-present  concomitants  which,  while  not  the 
obvious,  are  still  the  ever-essential  parts  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  learning.  Just  as  commerce  is  a  social 
service,  so  commercial  training  must  be  in  its  most 
earnest  sense  a  social  training.  Furthermore,  ethical 
character  training  is  an  essential  concomitant  of 
training  for  business. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  directors 
and  supervisors  to  send  us  copies  of  other  com¬ 
mercial  inter -department  house  organs. 


An  Apostle  of  Cooperation 

T N  saying  Good-by  to  his  host  of  professional 
friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Hon. 
William  John  Cooper,  recently  appointed  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  Pacific  Coast  representatives 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  and  certain 
other  publishing  houses : 

To  say  “Good-by”  to  each  of  you  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  high  ethical  standards  which 
have  governed  your  relationships  with  the  State 
office.  It  is  my  ideal  that  the  representatives  of  the 
textbook  publishing  bouses  be  of  such  ability  and 
training  and  conduct  their  business  on  such  a  high 
level  that  they  may  always  be  regarded  as  professional 
colleagues  by  the  ablest  men  and  women  in  school 
work.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  enjoy  a  personal 
friendship  with  probaUy  more  of  you  than  has  been 
the  case  of  any  of  my  predecessors  in  office.  These 
personal  friendships,  which  I  may  truthfully  say  have 
never  been  imposed  upon  or  taken  advantage  of  by  you. 


are  very  greatly  appreciated  and  will  stand  out  in  my 
memory  as  bright  spots  in  my  California  experience. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Wm.  John  Cooper, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
(State  of  California) 

This  cordial  and  sincere  expression  from 
Doctor  Cooper  is  a  merited  recognition  of  the 
essential  friendly  relationship  that  should  exist 
between  educators  and  publishers.  Textbook 
problems  will  be  solved  when  authors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  those  educational  officials  charged 
with  the  selection  of  texts  are  motivated  solely 
by  that  same  unselfi.sh  desire  to  serve  that 
actuates  every  true  teacher.  Doctor  Cooper  is 
one  of  many  state  and  city  superintendents  of 
schools  throughout  the  country  who  are  co¬ 
operating  constructively  with  textbook  com¬ 
panies  in  the  endeavor  to  give  the  student  the 
most  appropriate  text  that  brain  and  money 
can  produce. 

We  wish  Doctor  Cooper  continued  success 
in  the  new  and  larger  field  of  education  which 
the  nation  has  entrusted  to  him  for  intensive 
cultivation. 

Teaching  of  Typeturiting 

{.Continued  from  page  285) 

are  thinking  of  typing  as  a  skill  composed  of 
many  skills,  and  applied  as  so  many  different 
practical  skills,  any  one  of  which  and  all  of 
which  represent  acquired  human  experience 
which  obviously  cannot  be  transmitted  to  a 
learner  if  it  is  not  within  the  experience  of 
the  teacher. 

The  teacher  must  direct  the  learning  process 
or  she  is  in  some  degree  failing  to  fulfil  the 
expressed  and  implied  conditions  of  the  bond 
which  exists  between  her  and  her  students. 

Such  a  point  of  view  demands  that  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  training  as  teachers  of  typewriting 
and  those  who  already  are  invested  with  such 
responsibilities  should  have  or  acquire  personal 
experience  in  every  detail  of  fundamental  and 
practical  .‘;kills  they  expect  to  teach.  How 
highly  these  skills  should  be  developed  is  still 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Our  present  need,  and 
the  outstanding  hope  for  improvement,  rests 
upon  our  recognizing  the  basic  necessity. 

Our  Students  Must  be  “Trained  for  the  Job" 

It  is  true  that  many  typists  having  little 
skill  with  the  machine  find  employment  where 
initiative,  application,  willingness,  etc.,  coun¬ 
terbalance  their  lack  of  skill.  In  such  cases, 
they  succeed  in  spite  of,  not  because  of,  their 
{Continued  on  page  297) 
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Third  Convention  of  the 

^Business  Sdtication  Jfssoctattm  of 
California 

Los  Anttlts,  California,  January  ig,  igsg 


Report  by  Frances 

ITH  the  intent  of  coordinating  pub¬ 
licity  and  maintaining  high  standards 
in  their  schools,  the  private  business 
schools  of  California  organized  The  Business 
Educators  Association  of  California  in  1927. 
The  Association  holds  semi-annual  meetings, 
in  January  and  July. 

The  first  session  for  1929  was  held  at  Wood¬ 
bury  College,  Los  Angeles,  January  19 — 20. 
The  all-day  program  on  the  19th  was  planned 
to  create  a  better  understanding  between  school 
men,  and  keener  vision  of  the  work  of  the 
private  commercial  schools  both  as  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  specific  objectives  and  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  biggest  values  of  life.  '  The  general 
and  departmental  sessions  were  attended  by 
fully  two  hundred  school  managers  and 
.  teachers. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  owners  only  at 
Woodbury  College,  at  nine  o’clock  Sunday 
morning,  January  20. 

Saturday  s  Program 

9:30  Registration  of  Delegates 

Secretary-Treasurer,  T.  B.  Bridges, 

Heald  College,  Oakland 

10:00  Reading  of  the  Minutes  and  Treasurer’s  Re¬ 
port 

10:15  President’s  Message — /.  Evan  Armstrong, 
Armstrong  College,  Berkeley 
10;45  Election  of  Officers  for  the  coming  year 
11:00-11:40  Speeches  by  Los  Angeles  Business  Men 
12:15  Luncheon 

Speaker — Bruce  A.  Findlay,  Personnel  Director, 
Broadway  Department  Store 

2:00  Aftemon  meeting  divided  into  four  discussion 
groups 

General  Chairman — -Mr,  John  Humphreys, 
College  of  Commerce,  Stockton 
I — Owners  Discussion  Group 
Chairman — T.  B.  Bridges,  Heald  College,  Oakland 
Vice-Chairman — J.  J.  Schumacker,  ^uthwestern 
University,  Los  Angeles 


Effinger-Raymond 

II —  Shorthand  Discussion  Group 

Chairman — C.  IV.  Kitt,  Sawyer  School  of  Business, 
Ix)s  Angeles.  S|>eaker — Frances  Effinger-Raymond 

III —  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Discussion  Group 
Chairman — IV.  H.  Howland,  Woodbury  College,  Los 

Angeles 

Vice-Chairman — M.  R.  Roberts,  Mackay  Business 
College,  Los  Angeles 

IV —  Typewriting  Discussion  Group 

Leaders — Elisabeth  Starbuck  Adams  and  li’alter 
IVhite 

6:30  Banquet  at  the  University  Club,  as  guests  of 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Toastmaster — 
Elliott  M.  Smith,  Munson  School,  San  Francisco. 
Speaker  of  the  Evening — Lieutenant  Governor  H.  L. 
Garnahan 

The  Banquet 

Responsibility  for  the  Banquet  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Club  was  placed  on  the  competent 
shoulders  of  a  man  who  knows  how — W.  O. 
Anderson,  president  of  Sawyer  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness — with  the  result  that  a  perfect  dinner  was 
served  at  small  tables  decorated  with  the 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  sunny  Southland. 
The  guests  were  seated  in  the  attractive  dining 
room  so  they  could  see  and  hear  the  speakers ; 
the  program  was  one  that  interested  and 
amused;  the  guests  left  reluctantly  and  with 
the  gracious  courtesy  of  friends  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  hospitality  of  a  host  in  his  own 
home.  The  appreciation  shown  the  real  host 
of  the  evening,  Mr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  when 
his  representative  read  his  nightletter,  began 
with  a  five-minute  outburst  of  applause  and 
ended  by  each  of  the  two  hundred  guests  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  Mrs.  Raymond,  and  expressing 
a  personal  “thank  you’’  for  an  evening  of  rare 
pleasure.  Mr.  Gregg  wired  the  Association: 

Please  convey  my  cordial  and  fraternal  greetings  to 
the  members  of  the  California  Business  College 
Owners  Association.  The  private  business  schools 
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started  commercial  education  on  its  way  and  have 
enabled  countless  thousands  of  young  people  to  become 
economically  independent,  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  good  citizenship.  The  future  is  bright  with  promise 
for  still  greater  progress  in  practical  education.  Hearty 
good  wishes  for  most  successful  meeting. 

The  officers  for  1929  are  John  R.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  President,  Stockton;  R.  H.  Whitten, 


Vice-President,  Los  Angeles;  Elliott  M.  Smith, 
Vice-President,  San  Francisco;  Mrs,  Lee 
Rutherford,  Vice-President,  Los  Angeles; 
T.  B.  Bridges,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Oak¬ 
land. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
in  July  at  the  Munson  School,  San  Francisco. 


Oklahoma  State  Education  Association 

Commercial  Section 

Oklahoma  City,  February  7,  8,  9,  1929 

Chairman,  K.  B.  Cornell,  Director,  School  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers'  College,  Weatherford 


N  appropriate  address  of  welcome  was 
given  the  250  commercial  teachers  present 
at  the  opening  session  by  John  M.  Hill,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hill’s  Business  College,  where  the 
meeting  took  place. 

The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand— Mtjy  Leona  Dale  Hulet,  Hill’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Oklahoma  City.  Shorthand 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  science  held  and 
taught  as  a  language.  Possibly  the  traditional 
method  of  teaching  is  the  best,  but  other  meth¬ 
ods  should  be  tried.  The  most  efficient  ste¬ 
nographer  is  the  one  who  can  most  skillfully 
execute  a  large  picture  gallery  of  outlines.  Use 
Horn’s  1,000  word  list,  then  the  2,000,  passing 
on  to  the  5,000  and  10,000. 

Demonstration  and  Discussion  of  Meth¬ 
od  IN  Typewriting — Harold  H.  Smith,  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  City.  With 
the  cooperation  of  a  volunteer  class  of  teachers 
from  the  audience,  Mr.  Smith  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  and  demonstration  of  the  proper 
use  of  typewriting  drills,  their  presentation, 
and  control.  He  stressed  that  teachers  should 
keep  in  mind  ultimate  and  specihc  objectives 
of  skill  in  connection  with  each  exercise.  This 
involves  accurate  pre-determination  by  the 
teacher  of  the  exact  speed,  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  nature  of  fluency  to  be  required  on  each 
drill.  The  exact  method  students  are  to  use 
in  executing  each  drill  is  first  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  positive  and  correct  in¬ 
spection  from  them  on  the  mental  side,  thus 
insuring  more  rapid  and  accurate  progress  on 
the  physical  side,  which  follows. 

The  Great  Untaught  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation — Dr.  C.  R.  Rorem,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Chicago.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  business  training  is  management.  The 
essentials  of  business  success  beyond  routine 
work  are:  (1)  Imagination,  (2)  Judgment,  (3) 
Initiative,  (4)  Patience,  (5)  Intellectual  Hon¬ 
esty.  The  only  certainty  in  business  is  that  the 
business  man  will  be  faced  with  uncertainties 
and  must  be  ready  to  meet  them  at  all  times. 


Reorganization  of  the  High  School 
Course  of  Study — E.  Clevenger,  Director, 
Business  Department,  High  School,  Lawton. 
It  would  be  best  to  set  up  a  series  of  standards 
by  which  to  grade.  The  students  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  must  have  standards  higher 
than  those  of  the  other  school  departments,  as 
this  department  is  the  only  one  put  to  the  test 
immediately  upon  graduation.  These  standards 
should  be  determined  from  business  sources 
and  incorporated  in  the  state  syllabus. 

The  Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Present 
Adopted  Commercial  Texts — Milton  Bast, 
Commercial  Department,  Clinton  High  School. 
W’hile  the  selection  in  the  past  has  been  good 
in  the  main  it  could  be  made  much  better  at 
the  coming  adoption  if  the  teachers  who  are 
actually  doing  the  work  are  allowed  to  confer 
with  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  Standardization  of  Achievement  in 
Commercial  Subjects— Guy  Brown,  Director, 
Commercial  Course,  Oklahoma  City  High 
School.  This  department  of  all  of  those  in  the 
high  school,  is  measured  by  results,  therefore 
results  should  be  the  ultimate  goal.  The  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  experts  in  the  subjects  they 
handle.  They  must  have  learned  by  actual 
experience,  as  this  is  no  place  for  theorists. 
All  work  should  be  correlated  and  scientifically 
measured.  The  business  activities  of  the  com¬ 
munity  should  be  studied  and  the  work  adapted 
to  their  needs. 

Round  Table  Discussions — K.  B.  Cornell, 
State  Teachers’  College,  Weatherford.  Sub¬ 
jects,  “What  Can  Be  Done  About  the  Scale 
of  Measurement  for  Achievement  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects?’’  “Would  It  Be  Advisable  to 
Reorganize  the  Commercial  Course  of  Study?’’ 
“What  Should  Commercial  Teachers  of  the 
State  Have  To  Say  About  the  Selection  of 
New  Adopted  Texts  in  Commercial  Subjects?’’ 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  first 
seemed  to  be:  Careful  Study  of  all  known 
means.  For  the  second :  It  is  highly  advisable 
that  the  Course  of  Study  be  continually  Revised 
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and  Improved.  For  the  third:  Teachers  should 
be  constilted  and  their  advice  considered  care¬ 
fully  by  the  Commission. 

Odds  and  Ends — “Bcwkkeeping  I’robleins,” 
“Shorthand,”  “Organization  of  Commercial 
Clubs”  were  discussed  by  Mrs.  K.  E.  Driskel, 
State  Teachers’  College,  Weatherford;  Vera 
Neel  Belisle,  Guthrie  High  School,  Guthrie; 


and  Miss  Leone  Orner,  El  Reno  High  School, 
El  Reno. 

The  officers  elected  for  1930  are : 

President-  JAr.  R.  V.  Miller,  Head  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Enid 

Pice- President — Mrs.  Vera  Belisle,  Head  Commercial 
Department,  Guthrie 

Secretary- -Miss  Marian  Black,  Head  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Cleveland 


Report  of  the 

l^ational  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Michigan 
(Concluded  from  the  March  issue) 

/N  last  month’s  issue  we  gave  you  an  ready  for  the  resume  of  the  Round  Table 
account  in  brief  of  what  took  place  in  the  gatherings,  those  “heart  to  heart”  talks, that 
Public  and  the  Private  Schools  Department  not  infrequently  prove  the  most  helpful  and 
meetings  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.,  and  now  we  are  inspiring  of  the  entire  convention. 


Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Kound  Table 

C.  A.  McKinney,  Winfield,  Kansas,  High  School,  Chairman 


A  SCIENTIFIC  Method  of  Teaching 
Shorthand — Miss  Gertrude  Beers,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  A 
laboratory  trial  and  research  study  covering  a 
period  of  two  years  resulted  in  the  formulation 
of  a  standardized  course  based  especially  on  the 
most  frequently-used  words.  A  minimum  of 
theory  discussion  and  a  maximum  of  reading 
and  writing  practice  on  sentence  content  de¬ 
veloped  a  group  of  rapid  writers  and  fluent, 
intelligent  readers  right  from  the  start. 

What  Shall  We  Do  to  Help  Our  Steno¬ 
graphic  Misfits? — Harold  George,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan.  One 
possible  solution  for  stenographic  misfits  will 
be  found  in  frequent  community  surveys,  in 
order  to  arrange  a  preparatory  course  of  com¬ 
munity  activities. 

A  second  remedial  measure  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  student  vocational  guidance.  An 
initial  prognostic  test  will  show  the  adaptability 
of  the  students,  individually ;  while  regular 
periodic  diagnostic  projects  will  effect  a  stand¬ 
ardized  progression. 

Tests  We  Give  Our  Stenographers — 
A.  Douglass  Jamieson,  Vice-President,  Union 
Trust  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  position  will  determine  the 
type  of  test  to  be  given  an  applicant.  The 
scorer  should  consider  the  measurement  of  the 
probable  adaptability  of  the  candidate. 


Two  objectives  are  sought:  Through  the 
non-technical  tests,  we  judge  the  stenographer’s 
character,  experience,  and  personality.  Ap¬ 
parent  and  innate  ability  in  speed  and  accuracy 
we  perceive  through  our  technical  tests. 

A  Report  on  a  Study  of  Errors  in  Type¬ 
writing — Miss  Ruby  M.  Stone,  High  School, 
Monroe,  Michigan.  A  scientific  investigation 
and  comparison  of  typewriting  errors  proved 
that  the  letters  needing  constant  drill  are : 

s.  X,  zv.  q,  and  k;  those  needing  little  drill: 
e,  a,  h,  I,  o,  and  />;  the  letters  needing  a  medium 
amount  of  practice  in  the  order  of  that  need: 

t,  i,  s,  n,  r,  y,  c,  u,  m,  h,  d,  g,  f,  (v, 
and  ;.) 

If  the  alphabet  were  arranged  first  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  use  and  second  in  the 
order  of  accuracy,  the  two  arrangements  would 
be  very  similar.  Accuracy,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  facility  in  use. 

How  Can  We  Reduce  Clerical  Labor  in 
Teaching  and  Not  Reduce  Efficiency? 
— Miss  Mina  Bearhope,  High  School,  DeKalb, 
Illinois.  A  tenable  program  whereby  clerical 
duties  are  delegated  to  stenographic  students 
has  permitted  us  to  improve  our  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  and  allowed  time  for  advice  and  guidance. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  personal  traits 
and  our.  procedure  has  been  devised  to  develop 
the  qualities  demanded  by  the  business  world. 
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Standards  for  Shorthand  TRANStRiPTioN 
— John  G.  Kirk,  director  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  For  pro¬ 
motion  from  the  hejjinninR  dictation  class  to 
the  advanced  work,  we  should  strive  for  one 
hundred  per  cent  accuracy  on  two  letters  of 
seventy-five  words  each,  dictated  at  the  rate  of 
seventy-five  words  per  minute  and  tran.scril>ed 
at  ten  words  per  minute. 

For  graduation,  we  increase  to  three  letters 
of  tine  hundred  words  each,  at  a  correspondiiiR 


rate  of  speed  and  transcribed  at  twenty  words 
I>er  minute.  The  .same  accuracy  applies. 

Talk  and  Dkmonstration — Albert  Tan- 
gora.  UnderwiKxl  Tyi>e writing  Company,  New 
\’ork  City.  Mr.  Tangora  prefaced  his  skillful 
tyi)ewriting  demonstration  with  explanations 
of  the  tyi)es  of  warming-up  drills  and  rhythmic 
drills  necessary  for  accuracy  and  speed.  The 
same  rhythm  development  is  necessary  for  the 
writing  of  140  words  per  minute  as  for  40.  His 
dexterity  in  changing  paper  was  followed  keenly. 


Mr.  Gregg  Outlines  New  Manual 


f  lH.-fore  the  typewriting  <lemonstration, 
the  chairman  asked  Mr.  Gregg  for  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  main  features  of  the  revision  now 
lieing  made  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 
He  summarized  the  jioints  briefly  as  follows; 

1.  The  material  contained  in  the  new  Manual 
will  be  arranged  in  twelve  Chapters  (not  “Les¬ 
sons”),  each  Chapter  containing  three  Units. 

1.  There  will  be  some  changes  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  material,  which  will  be  in- 
trcxluced  according  to  the  frequency  of  the 
principles  used  and  the  frequency  of  words, 
liascd  upon  the  Harvard  and  Horn  lists.  [As 
the  Harvard  list  contains  no  commercial  terms 
and  the  Horn  list  does,  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
add  some  of  the  most  frequent  words  given  in 
the  former.]  .-Xs  examples  of  the  changes  in 
arrangement  j  is  to  be  introrluced  in  the  second 
Chapter  and  the  most  common  prefixes  and 
suffixes  are  to  be  introduced  a  few  at  a  time 
beginning  with  the  second  Chapter.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  association  or  analogy  will  be  used  to 
an  even  greater  e.xtent  than  in  the  present 
Manual.  For  example,  as  the  first  Chapter 
gives  t  and  J  in  the  first  unit,  this  is  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  ted,  ded;  after  ti  and  m 
arc  given,  the  blends  men,  mem  are  intro¬ 
duced. 

3.  The  wordsigns  arc  distributed  through  the 
first  si.x  Chapters,  arranged  in  order  of  fre¬ 
quency.  The  first  Chapter  contains  34  per  cent 
of  the  words  the  student  will  encounter  in 
writing  non-technical  English.  This  will  afford 
a  large  writing  vocabulary  almost  from  the 
beginning. 

4.  Derivatives  are  introduced  progressively, 
and  throughout  the  Manual  vocabulary  build¬ 
ing  and  word  building  are  emphasized.  Many 
teachers  are  inclined  to  undervalue  the  im¬ 
portance  of  training  students  to  construct 
words  readily  from  prineiple.  Drill  on  fre¬ 
quent  words  is  very  important,  but  unless  the 
student  acquires  a  large  writing  vocabulary 
and  such  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  word  construction,  he  is  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  towards  the  end  of  the  course. 

5.  The  first  nine  Chapters  will  contain  all 
the  word-huilding  material,  with  the  exception 
of  a  comparatively  few  infrequently-occurring 
prefixes  and  suffixes. 


6.  The  reading  and  dictation  practice  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

7.  The  rules  are  made  simpler  and  more 
definite  in  many  cases. 

8.  The  distribution  of  the  material  is  so  or¬ 
ganized  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  Chapters 
the  students  will  be  able  to  write  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  words  they  will  meet  in 
any  non-technical  matter.  Practical  business 
letters  are  introduced  in  the  first  Chapter  and 
continued  throughout. 

9.  There  will  be  no  changes  in  principle,  but 
a  few  of  the  wordsigns  will  be  changed  with 
a  view  to  making  the  system  “fool-proof”  in 
reading,  and  a  few  prefixes  and  suffixes  of 
negligible  value  will  be  dropped. 

10.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  material 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Manual  follows  rather 
closely  the  plan  of  the  present  Manual,  so  that 
teachers  will  have  little  difficulty  in  handling 
the  new  book. 

11.  Mechanically,  the  Manual  will  be  printed 
in  larger  tyjje  and  the  shorthand  will  be  written 
in  a  bolder  style  than  in  the  present  book. 

12.  The  revision  of  the  supplementary  books, 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
Manual,  will  be  pushed  forward  rapidly  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  next  season.  The  preparation 
of  some  of  the  new  supplementary  books  con¬ 
templated  has  been  postponed  for  some  time 
on  account  of  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
be  rendered  obsolete  by  the  appearance  of  the 
revised  edition  of  the  Manual,  the  revision  of 
which  circumstances  have  delayed  much  longer 
than  anticipated. 

“Since  it  became  known  that  I  was  engaged 
on  the  revision  of  the  Manual,”  Mr.  Gregg  con¬ 
cluded  after  this  summary,  “a  great  many 
letters  have  come  from  teachers  begging  me 
to  adhere  to  the  old  Manual  because  they 
“loved  it”  and  “knew  it  by  heart” — but  while 
I  understand  and  appreciate  the  feeling  that 
prompted  these  letters,  I  believe  it  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  improvements  in  methods  of 
handling  the  work  as  they  develop  through 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  teachers.  I 
wish  to  assure  such  teachers,  however,  that 
the  present  Manual  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  long  as  there  is  any  demand  for  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  307) 
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In  'Memoriam 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Holm 


nii  many  friendly  handclasps  that  wel¬ 
comed  them  to  the  recent  Detroit  meeting 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  have  since  been  extended  in  fra¬ 
ternal  sympathy  to  Mr.  Henry  J. 

Holm,  principal  of  Gregg  Sch(X)l, 

Chicago,  for,  as  many  of  our 
readers  already  know,  Mrs.  Holm 
]>assed  on  very  suddenly,  after  but 
a  few  days’  illness,  a  short  time 
after  their  return  from  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Not  a  member  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  teaching  fraternity  her.self, 
yet  her  keen  interest  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  work  and  in  the  progress 
of  the  profession  in  general,  and 
her  graciousness  as  a 
hostess  made  for  her  a 
place  of  her  own  wher¬ 
ever  teachers  foregath¬ 
ered,  bringing  her  a 
growing  circle  of  friends 
with  each  meeting. 

Her  own  special  in¬ 
terest  was  music,  and  it 
was  while  she  was  teach¬ 
ing  voice  and  piano  at 
Fairmont,  Minnesota, 
that  she  met  Mr.  Holm, 
then  a  teacher  in  one  of 
theToland  schools.  Mrs. 

Holm  was  not  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Minnesota,  how¬ 
ever.  She  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Norway,  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  in  Milwaukee 
that  she  received  her  first  lessons  in  music. 


I'o  further  her  study  under  Iiluroi)ean  teachers 
she  later  went  abroad  for  two  years’  training 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Italy,  and  it  was  at 
the  end  of  her  stay  in  Florence  that  she 
opened  her  studio  at  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holm  were 
married  in  Chicago  in  1903, 
and  went  to  live  at  Ix)uisville, 
Kentucky,  where  he  taught  for 
two  years ;  then  to  Everett. 
Washington ;  and  returned  to 
Chicago  in  1906,  where  Mr. 
Holm  joined  the  staff  of 
Gregg  School. 

A  genius  for  helpfulness 
marked  Mrs.  Holm’s  life,  and 
she  t<x)k  great  pleasure  in  aid¬ 
ing  young  students  to 
advance  in  the  world  of 
music.  She  was  active 
in  Chicago  music  cir¬ 
cles,  a  constant  atten¬ 
dant  during  the  sea.son 
at  the  Civic  Opera,  and 
a  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Woman’s  Musical 
Club,  and  member  of  the 
.^rt  Institute. 

Quiet,  but  radiating  a 
cheery  friendliness — we 
shall  miss  her,  but  let 
us  realize,  as  the  beau¬ 
tiful  song  There  Is 
No  Death  reminds  us : 
Death’s  but  an  open  door.  We  move  from 
room  to  room.  There  is  one  life,  no 
more;  No  dying,  and  no  tomb.” 


Mrs.  Henry  J.  Holm 


Teaching  of  Typewriting 

(Continued  from  page  292) 


instruction  or  ability  as  typists.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  they  would  be  much  better  off  if 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  time  and  effort 
under  better  instruction  they  could  have  ac¬ 
quired  greater  fundamental  and  practical  skill. 

We  need  most  of  all  to  divest  ourselves  of 
the  outworn  notions  which  have  grown  up 
around  instruction  in  typewriting.  We  must 
consider  the  problem  for  what  it  is — “training 
for  a  job”-;-the  job  of  using  the  typewriter  as 
a  writing  tool  for  personal  or  business  pur¬ 
poses. 

Let  us  quote  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  vocational  education,  Charles  R.  Allen, 


author  of  “The  Instructor,  the  Man,  and  the 
Job”  (page  31) : 

It  is  useless  to  look  for  good  instruction  unless  the 
instructor  is  a  thoroughly  good  workman.  .  .  .  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  again  and  again  that  the  only  man 
who  is  worth  selecting  for  a  prospective  in.structor  is 
a  thorough  master  of  his  job. 

A  rough  guide  is  the  length  of  time  that  a  man  has 
worke<i  at  his  trade.  For  instruction  in  skilled  trades 
it  should  Ik;  not  less  than  eight  years.  For  specialized 
work  it  may  be  less,  but  the  tendency  is  to  undervalue 
a  long  trade  experience,  as  an  asset  for  an  instructor. 
As  already  stated  he  must  not  only  know  about  the 
job,  but  must  know  how  to  do  it,  and  his  experience 
must  have  l)een  sufficient  so  that  he  can  “hold  down 
his  job  with  any  man.” 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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The  Story  of  a  Thousand-Year 
Pine 

By  Enos  A.  Mills 

{Copyright  1909,  1914,  by  the  author) 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  special  permission  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

The  peculiar  charm  and  fascination  that 
trees  exert  over  many  people  I  had  always 
felt  from  childhood,  but  it  was^®  that  great 
nature-lover,  John  Muir,  who  first  showed  me 
how  and  where  to  learn  their  language.  Few 
trees,  however,^  ever  held  for  me  such  an 
attraction  as  did  a  gigantic  and  venerable 
yellow  pine  which  I  discovered  one  autumn*® 
day  several  years  ago  while  exploring  the 
southern  Rockies.  It  grew  within  sight  of 
the  Cliff-Dwellers’  Mesa  Verde,  which*®  stands 
at  the  corner  of  four  States,  and  as  I  came 
upon  it  one  evening  just  as  the  sun  was’®®  set¬ 
ting  over  that  mysterious  table-land,  its  char¬ 
acter  and  heroic  proportions  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  me  that  I  shall  never’^®  forget,  and 
which  familiar  acquaintance  only  served  to 
deepen  while  it  yet  lived  and  before  the  axeman 
came.  Many  a’"*®  time  I  returned  to  build  my 
camp  fire  by  it  and  have  a  day  or  a  night  in  its 
solitary  and’*®  noble  company.  I  learned  after¬ 
wards  that  it  had  been  given  the  name  “Old 
Pine,’’  and  it  certainly  had  an  impressive¬ 
ness’*®  quite  compatible  with  the  age  and  dig¬ 
nity  which  go  with  a  thousand  years  of  life. 

When,  one  day,  the  sawmilF®®  man  at  Man- 
cos  wrote,  “Come,  we  are  about  to  log  your 
old  pine,”  I  started  at  once,  regretting  that 
a^‘®  thing  which  seemed  to  me  so  human,  as 
well  as  so  noble,  must  be  killed. 

I  went  with  the  axemen^^®  who  were  to  cut 
the  old  pine  down.  A  grand  and  impressive 
tree  he  was.  Never  have  I  seen  so^*®  much 
individuality,  so  much  character,  in  a  tree. 
.Although  lightning  had  given  him  a  bald  crown, 
he  was  still  a**®  healthy  giant,  and  was  waving 
evergreen  banners  more  than  one  hundred 
fifteen  feet  above  the  earth.  His  massive  trunk, 
eight*®®  feet  in  diameter  at  the  level  of  my 
breast,  was  covered  with  a  thick,  rough,  golden- 
brown  bark  which  was**®  broken  into  irregular 
plates.  Several  of  his  arms  were  bent  and 
broken.  Altogether,  he  presented  a  time-worn 
but  heroic*^®  appearance. 

It  is  almost  a  marvel  that  trees  should  live 
to  become  the  oldest  of  living  things.  Fastened 
in  one**®  place,  their  struggle  is  incessant  and 


severe.  From  the  moment  a  baby  tree  is  born — 
from  the  instant  it  casts**®  its  tiny  shadow  upon 
the  ground — until  death,  it  is  in  danger  from 
insects  and  animals.  It  cannot  move  to^®®  avoid 
danger.^  It  cannot  run  away  to  escape  enemies. 
Fixed  in  one  spot,  almost  helpless,  it  must 
endure  flood  and^*®  drought,  fire  and  storm, 
insects  and  earthquakes,  or  die. 

Trees,  like  people,  struggle  for  existence, 
and  an  aged  tree,  like^^®  an  aged  person,  has 
not  only  a  striking  appearance,  but  an  inter¬ 
esting  biography.  I  have  read  the  auto¬ 
biographies  of  many**®  century-old  trees,  and 
have  found  their  life-stories  strange  and  im¬ 
pressive.  The  yearly  growth,  or  annual  ring 
of  wood**®  with  which  trees  envelop  themselves, 
is  embossed  with  so  many  of  their  experiences 
that  this  annual  ring  of  growth  literally*®® 
forms  an  autobiographic  diary  of  the  tree’s  life. 

I  wanted  to  read  Old  Pine’s  autobiography. 
A  veteran  pine  that  had**®  stood  on  the  south¬ 
ern  Rockies  and  _  struggled  and  triumphed 
through  the  changing  seasons  of  hundreds  of 
years  must  contain  a**®  rare  life-story.  From 
his  stand  between  the  Mesa  and  the  pine- 
plumed  mountain,  he  had  seen  the  panorama 
of**®  the  seasons  and  many  a  strange  pageant.; 
he  had  beheld  what  scenes  of  animal  and  human 
strife,  what  storms  and**®  convulsions  of 
nature !  Many  a  wondrous  secret  he  had  locked 
within  his  tree  soul.  Yet,  although  he  had  not 
recorded*®®  what  he  had  seen,  I  knew  that  he 
had  kept  a  fairly  accurate  diary  of  his  own 
personal  experience.  This**®  I  knew  the  saw 
would  reveal,  and  this  I  had  determined  to  see. 

Nature  matures  a  million  conifer  seeds  for**® 
each  one  she  chooses  for  growth,  so  we  can  only 
speculate  as  to  the  selection  of  the  seed  from 
which**®  sprang  this  storied  pine.  It  may  be 
that  the  cone  in  which  it  matured  was  crushed 
into  the  earth  by**®  the  hoof  of  a  passing  deer. 
It  may  have  been  hidden  by  a  jay;  or,  as  is 
more  likely,  the*®®  tree  may  have  grown  from 
one  of  the  uneaten  cones  which  a  squirrel  had 
buried  for  winter  food.  Fremont  squirrels**® 
are  the  principal  nurserymen  for  all  the 
Western  pineries.  Each  autumn  they  harvest 
a  heavy  percentage  of  the  cone  crop**®  and 
bury  it  for  winter.  The  seeds  in  the  uneaten 
cones  germinate,  and  each  year  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  conifers  grow**®  from  the  seeds  planted 
by  these  squirrels.  It  may  be  that  the  seed 
from  which  Old  Pine  burst  had  been**®  planted 
by  an  ancient  ancestor  of  the  protesting 
Fremont  squirrel  whom  we  found  that  day  in 
apparent  possession  of  the*®®  premises;  or  this 
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seed  may  have  been  in  a  cone  which  simply 
bounded  or  blew  into  a  hole,  where  the*^^  see<l 
found  sufficient  mould  and  moisture  to  give  it 
a  start  in  life.  ^ 

Two  loggers  swung  their  axes ;  at  the^’” 
first  blow  a  Fremont  squirrel  came  out  of  a 
hole  at  the  base  of  a  dead  limb  near  the  top^“" 
of  the  tree  and  made  an  aggressive  claim  of 
ownership,  setting  up  a  vociferous  protest 
against  the  cutting.  As  his*^  voice  was  un¬ 
heeded,  he  came  scolding  down  the  tree,  jumped 
off  one  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  took  refuge 
in^K)  g  young  pine  that  stood  near  by.  From 
time  to  time  he  came  out  on  the  top  of  the 
limb”-”  nearest  to  us,  and,  with  a  wry  face, 
fierce  whiskers,  and  violent  gestures,  directed 
a  torrent  of  abuse  at  the”"*”  axemen  who  were 
delivering  death-blows  to  Old  Pine. 

The  old  pine’s  enormous  weight  caused  him 
to  fall  heavily,  and”””  he  came  to  earth  with 
tremendous  force  and  struck  on  an  ellKiw  of 
one  of  his  stocky  arms.  The  force”’'”  of  the 
fall  not  only  broke  the  trunk  in  two,  but  badly 
shattered  it.  The  damage  to  the  U>g  was‘””” 
so  general  that  the  sawmill  man  said  it  would 
not  pay  to  saw  it  into  lumber  and  that  it 
could'”-”  rot  on  the  spot. 

I  had  come  a  long  distance  for  the  express 
puriMjse  of  deciphering  Old  Pine’s  diary,  as'”^” 
the  scroll  of  his  life  should  be  laid  ojwn  in  a 
.sawmill.  The  abandonment  of  the  shattered 
form  compelled  the'”®”  adoption  of  another  way 
of  getting  at  his  story.  Receiving  i)ermission 
to  do  as  I  pleased  with  his  remains,  I'”””  at 
once  began  to  cut  both  the  trunk  and  the  limbs, 
and  to  transcribe  their  records.  Day  after 
day  I"””  worked.  I  dug  up  the  roots  and 
thoroughly  dissected  them,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  magnifier  I  studied  the”''”  trunk,  the  roots, 
and  the  limbs.  (1126) 

{To  he  concluded  in  Ihc  May  issue) 


Lesson  Thirteen 

Words 

Unheard,  conference,  foreclose,  forewarned. 
Albany,  commonest,  unvaried,  conserved,  ulcer¬ 
ous,  substantially,  combinations,  unmailed,  con¬ 
cealed,  unearned,  condescend,  unaccomplished, 
exertion,  unfounded,  compromise,  foregone,-” 
recognizes,  emix>wered,  recommended,  con¬ 
versation,  unexcelled,  can’t,  alderman,  unaided, 
furnishings,  supplanted,  subnormal,  expert,  ex¬ 
aggerated,  unkindly,  independently,  inferior, 
suburban,  furtherest,  foreigners,  incomplete,'*” 
subsequently.  (41) 

Sentences 

I  regret  that  it  is  absolutely  imiMjssible  for 
us  to  concur  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee. 
I  shall  recommend^”  to  the  city  council  that 
the  plan  be  submitted  to  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  We  shall  give  recognition*”  to 
the  individuals  responsible  for  the  improvement 
of  the  work.  If  it  is  not  convenient  for  you 


to  call  in®”  the  forenoon,  perhaps  you  can  call 
later  in  the  day.  We  have  on  display  excellent 
bargains  in  furniture  at  substantial®”  reduc¬ 
tions.  I  am  convinced  furthermore  that  we 
must  insist  that  a  remittance  accompany  all 
subsequent  orders.  (96) 


Lesson  Fourteen 

Words 

Contributors,  contradictory,  exterior,  in¬ 
truders,  retreated,  alternately,  intertwined,  en¬ 
treat,  extremely,  destroyed,  alterations,  neu¬ 
tralize,  electric  machines,  centralization,  inter¬ 
locking,  interpretations,  extermination,  inter- 
urban.  patronizes,''”  electric  heaters,  entrants, 
letterheads,  intervals,  redistribution,  interfer¬ 
ence,  interrogation,  centrally,  exclusion,  center- 
pieces,  interlude,  countersigned,  controversies, 
intrcxluctory,  interior,  electric  wiring,  unin¬ 
terested,  paternally,*”  mattresses,  patriotism, 
nutritious,  retrench^,  intercourse,  entertained, 
counterpart,  literally.  (48) 

Sentences 

We  .shall  deliver  the  contract  to  Mr.  Peterson 
t<xlay.  The  materials  will  not  be  ready  for 
distribution  before  the  end*”  of  the  month. 
Peterson  and  Sons  are  making  attractive  offer¬ 
ings  in  electrical  cooking  utensils.  Contrary 
to  our  expectations  the  funds*”  were  handled  in 
a  most  extravagant  manner.  We  can  grant  you 
the  exclusive  right  to  sell  our  building  materials 
in"”  your  district.  The  electric  power  plant  is 
centrally  located.  An  intelligent  young  man 
is  needed  as  interpreter.  (77) 


Lesson  Fifteen 

Words 

Antagonize,  antiquity,  hydrometer,  post¬ 
marked,  circuits,  oversupplied,  underestimated, 
aggressively,  self-sacrifice,  overburdened,  trans- 
fi.xed,  .sui)eriors,  self-satisfied,  overproduction, 
paralysis,  reclaimed,  McAdams,  overtaken,-” 
superficially,  suspended,  .shortened,  shortly, 
shorten,  anteroom,  overhaul,  circularize,  in¬ 
clement,  transformations,  posters,  underdone, 
underrate,  antitoxin,  shipload,  circumflex,  anti¬ 
trust,  declination,  transom,  grandstand,*”  un¬ 
derground,  self-addressing.  (42) 

Sentences 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  feel  inclined 
to  undertake  the  work.  Our  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  transaction  in  question  may-*” 
have  been  misunderstood.  I  am  anticipating  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  circulation  of  our 
magazine.  The  superintendent  of  transporta¬ 
tion  declares*”  an  acute  shortage  of  intelligent 
workers.  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  he 
declined  to  interview  Mr.  MacDonald.  It  is*” 
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self-evident  that  the  circularizing  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  post  office 
held  the  postal  because  of^”  insufficient  postage. 
(82) 

Lesson  Sixteen 

Words 

Passable,  people,  simply,  readiness,  restfully, 
exclusiveness,  requisitions,  assumption,  price¬ 
less,  settlement,  announcement,  concussion,  as¬ 
pired,  admissible,  consumption,  itself,  proces¬ 
sion,  subscriptions,  mildness,  skillfully,^®  trans¬ 
position,  empires,  presumption,  thyself,  results, 
adjustment,  disputed,  bequests,  stable,  enjoy¬ 
able,  inducement,  pitiless,  supposes,  consulted, 
resentful,  senselessness,  couple,  brightness, 
portable,  groundless,^*'  assessment,  persuasion, 
swiable.  (43) 

Sentences 

We  believe  that  we  can  offer  you  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  will  result  in  a  very  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  We  have  some"®  wonderful  bargains  in 
seasonable  merchatidise.  We  are  patiently 
awaiting  a  remittance  in  payment  of  your  De¬ 
cember  bill.  Upon  written  request^®  we  will 
gladly  submit  samples  of  our  merchandise.  I 
suppose  you,  yourselves,  are  aware  that  such 
a  projKjsition  will  be®®  met  with  opiwsition  by 
the  committee.  I  assure  you  the  measurements 
submitted  are  correct.  The  trouble  was  trace¬ 
able  to  the®®  thoughtlessjiess  and  inefficiency  of 
the  employees.  (86) 


A  Double-Dyed  Deceiver 

(Copyrif/ht,  1925,  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company) 

Keprinttd  in  shorthand  by  permission  of  the  publishers 

(Concluded  from  the  March  issue) 

“That’s  it,”  said  Thacker,  reaching  behind 
the  official^*®®  desk  for  his  bottle  of  smuggled 
brandy.  “You’re  not  so  slow.  I  can  do  it. 
What  was  I  consul*^®®  at  Sandakan  for? 
I  never  knew  till  now.  In  a  week  I’ll  have 
the  eagle  bird  with  the^*®®  frog-sticker  blended 
in  so  you’d  think  you  were  born  with  it.”*® 
I  brought  a  set  of  needles  and  ink  just  because 
I  was  sure  you’d  drop  in  some  day,  Mr. 
Dalton.”**^® 

“I  thought  I  told  you  my  name !”  said  the 
Kid. 

“All  right,  ‘Kid,’  then.  It  won’t  be  that  long. 
How**®®  does  ‘Senorito  Urique’  sound  for  a 
change  ?” 

“I  never  played  son  any  that  I  remember 
of,”  said  the  Kid.  “IF^so  j  jj„y  parents 
to  mention  they  went  over  the  divide  about 
the  time  I  gave  my  first  bleat.  What*®®®  is 
the  plan  of  your  round-up?” 

Thacker  leaned  back  against  the  wall  and 
held  his  glass  up  to  the*®*®  light. 

“We’ve  come  now,”  sajd  he,  “to  the  question 
of  how  far  you’re  willing  to  go  in  a  little 
matter*®^®  of  the  sort.” 


“I  told  you  why  I  came  down  here,”  said 
the  Kid  simply. 

“A  good  answer,”  said  the**®®  consul.  “But 
you  won’t  have  to  go  that  far.  Here’s  the 
scheme.  After  I  get  the  trade-mark  tattooed 
on**®®  your  hand  I’ll  notify  old  Urique.  In 
the  meanwhile  I’ll  furnish  you  with  all  of 
the  family  history  I  can**®®  find  out,  so  you 
can  be  studying  up  points  to  talk  about.  You’ve 
got  the  looks,  you  speak  the  Spanish,***®  you 
know  the  facts,  you  can  tell  about  Texas,  you’ve 
got  the  tattoo  mark.  When  I  notify  them 
that  the***®  rightful  heir  has  returned  .and  is 
waiting  to  know  whether  he  will  be  received 
and  pardoned,  what  will  happen?  They’ll**®® 
simply  rush  down  here  and  fall  on  your  neck, 
and  the  curtain  goes  down  for  refreshments 
and  a  stroll  in**®®  the  lobby.” 

“I’m  waiting,”  said  the  Kid.  I  haven't  had 
my  .saddle  off  in  your  camp  long,  pardner,  and 
j-.*5oo  met  you  before;  but  if  you  intend 

to  let  it  go  at  a  i)arental  blessing,  why  I’m 
mistaken  in*®*®  my  man,  that’s  all.” 

"Thanks,”  .said  the  consul.  I  haven’t  met 
anybody  in  a  long  time  that  keeps  up  with*®*® 
an  argument  as  well  as  you  do.  The  rest  of 
it  is  simple.  If  they  take  you  in  only  for*®®® 
a  while  it’s  long  enough.  Don’t  give  ’em  time 
enough  to  hunt  up  the  strawberry  mark  on 
your  left  shoulder.*®®®  Old  Urique  keeps  any¬ 
where  from  $50,()(X)  to  $1(X),()(X)  in  his  house 
all  the  time  in  a*®®®  little  safe  that  you  could 
oi)en  with  a  shoe  buttoner.  Get  it.  My  skill 
as  a  tattooer  is  worth  half*®*®  the  bcMxlle.  We 
go  halves  and  catch  a  tramp  steamer  for  Rio 
Tanerio.  Let  the  United  States  go  to  pieces*®*” 
if  it  can’t  get  along  without  my  services. 
Que  dice,  senor?” 

“It  sounds  to  me!”  said  the  Kid.  lUHlding 
his*®®®  head.  “I’m  out  for  the  dust.” 

“.Ml  right,  then,”  said  Thacker.  “You’ll 
have  to  keep  close  until  we  get  the*®®®  bird  on 
you.  You  can  live  in  the  back  room  here. 
I  do  my  own  cooking,  and  I’ll  make  you**®® 
as  comfortable  as  a  parsimonious  government 
will  allow  me.” 

Thacker  had  set  the  time  at  a  week,  but 
it  was***®  two  weeks  before  the  design  that  he 
patiently  tattooed  upon  the  Kid’s  hand  was  to 
his  notion.  And  then  Thacker***®  called  a 
muchacho,  and  dispatched  this  note  to  the  in¬ 
tended  victim: 

El  Senor  Don  Santos  Urique,  ’ 

I.a  Casa  Blanca, 

My**®®  dear  Sir : 

I  beg  permission  to  inform  you  that  there 
is  in  my  house  as  a  temporary  guest,  a  young**®® 
man  who  arrived  in  Buenas  Tierras  from  the 
United  States  some  days  ago.  Without  wishing 
to  excite  any  hopes  that*®®®  may  not  be  realized, 
I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  being  your 
long-ab.sent  son.  It  might  be*®*®  well  for  you 
to  call  and  see  him.  If  he  is,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  his  intention  was  to*®*®  return  to  his  home, 
but  upon  arriving  here,  his  courage  failed  him 
from  doubts  as  to  how  he  would  be*®®®  received 
Your  true  servant, 

Thompson  Thacker. 
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Half  ati  hour  afterward — quick  time  for 
Buenas  Tierras — Sehor  Urique’s  ancient  lan¬ 
dau  drove*’^**'*  to  the  consul’s  door,  with  the 
barefooted  coachman  beating  and  shouting  at 
the  team  of  fat,  awkward  horses. 

tall-”'’'’'^  man  with  a  white  moustache 
alighted,  and  assisted  to  the  ground  a  lady  who 
was  dressed  and  veiled  in  unrelieved^*” 
black. 

'I'he  two  hastened  inside,  and  were  met  by 
Thacker  with  his  best  diplomatic  bow.  By  his 
desk  stocxl  a*”^”  slender  young  man  with  clear- 
cut,  s*in-browned  features  and  smoothly 
brushed  black  hair. 

Senora  Urique  threw  back  her  heavy^®”” 
veil  with  a  quick  gesture.  She  was  past  middle 
age,  and  her  hair  was  beginning  to  silver,  but 
her  full,*®^”  proud  figure  and  clear  olive  skin 
retained  traces  of  the  beauty  peculiar  to  the 
Basque  i)rovince.  But,  once  you  had””””  seen 
her  eyes,  and  comprehended  the  great  sadness 
that  was  revealed  in  their  deep  shadows  and 
hopeless  expression,  you  saw””””  that  the 
woman  lived  only  in  some  memory. 

She  bent  upon  the  young  man  a  long  look 
of  the  most””^”  agonized  questioning.  Then 
her  great  black  eyes  turned,  and  her  gaze 
rested  upon  his  left  hand.  And  then  with  a”””” 
sob,  not  loud,  but  seeming  to  shake  the  room, 
she  cried  “Hijo  mio!”  and  caught  the  Llano 
Kid  to  her””*”  heart. 

\  month  afterward  the  Kid  came  to  the 
consulate  in  response  to  a  message  sent  by 
Thacker. 

He  looked”*””  the  young  Spanish  caballero. 
His  clothes  were  imported,  and  the  wiles  of 
the  jewelers  had  not  been  spent  on  him”*”” 
in  vain.  A  more  than  respectable  diamond 
shone  on  his  finger  as  he  rolled  a  shuck 
cigarette. 

“What’s  doing?”  asked”*^”  Thacker. 

“Nothing  much,”  said  the  Kid  calmly.  I  eat 
my  first  iguana  steak  today.  They’re  them  big 
lizards,  you  sabe?”*””  I  reckon,  though,  that 
frijoles  and  side  bacon  would  do  me  about  as 
well.  Do  you  care  for  iguanas,  Thacker  ?””**” 

“No,  nor  for  some  other  kinds  of  reptiles,” 
said  Thacker. 

“It’s  time  you  were  making  good,  sonny,” 
he  went  on,””””  with  an  ugly  look  on  his  face. 
“You’re  not  playing  up  to  me  square.  You’ve 
been  the  prodigal  son  for””””  four  weeks  now, 
and  you  could  have  had  veal  for  every  meal 
on  a  gold  dish  if  you’d  wanted  it.””^”  Now, 
Mr.  Kid,  do  you  think  it’s  right  to  leave  me 
out  so  long  on  a  husk  diet?  What’s  the”””” 
trouble?  Don’t  you  get  your  filial  eyes  on 
anything  that  looks  like  cash  in  the  Casa 
Blanca?  Don’t  tell  me””*”  you  don’t.  Every¬ 
body  knows  where  old  Urique  keeps  his  stuff. 
It’s  U.  S.  currency,  too;  he  don’t  accept  any¬ 
thing  else.””””  What’s  doing?  Don’t  say 
‘nothing’  this  time.” 

“Why,  sure,”  said  the  Kid,  admiring  his 
diamond,  “there’s  plenty  of  money  up*”””  there. 
I’m  no  judge  of  collateral  in  bunches,  but  I 
will  undertake  for  to  say  that  I’ve  seen  the 
rise*”^  of  $50,000  at  a  time  in  that  tin  grub 
box  that  my  adopted  father  calls  his  safe. 
And””*®  he  lets  me  carry  the  key  sometimes 


just  to  show  me  that  he  knows  I’m  the  real 
little  Francisco  that””*”  strayed  from  the  herd 
a  long  time  ago.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?”  asked 
Thacker  angrily.  “Don’t  you  forget”*””  that 
I  can  upset  your  apple-cart  any  day  1  want  to. 
If  old  Urique  knew  you  were  an  imposter,”*”” 
what  sort  of  things  would  happen  to  you? 
Oh,  you  don’t  know  this  country,  Mr.  Texas 
Kid.  The  laws  here”**”  have  got  mustard 
spread  between  ’em.  These  people  here’d 
stretch  you  out  like  a  frog  that  had  been 
stepped  on,”*””  and  give  you  about  fifty  sticks 
at  every  corner  of  the  plaza.  And  they’d  wear 
out  every  stick,  too.  What”**”  was  left  of  you 
they’d  feed  to  alligators.” 

"I  might  as  well  tell  you  now,  pardner,” 
said  the  Kid,  sliding””””  down  low  on  his 
steamer  chair,  “that  things  are  going  to  stay 
just  as  they  are.  They’re  about  right 
now.””””” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Thacker, 
rattling  the  bottom  of  his  glass  on  his  desk. 

“The  scheme’s  off,”  said  the””*”  Kid.  “And 
whenever  you  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  me  address  me  as  Don  Francisco  Urique. 
I’ll  guarantee  FlF^w  answer  to  it.  We’ll  let 
Colonel  Urique  keep  his  money.  His  little  tin 
safe  is  as  good  as  the  time-””*”  locker  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Laredo  as  far  as  you 
and  me  are  concerned.” 

“You’re  going  to  throw”*””  me  down,  then, 
are  you  ?”  said  the  consul. 

“Sure,”  said  the  Kid,  cheerfully.  “Throw 
you  dow'n.  That’s  it.  And  now””””  I’ll  tell  you 
why.  The  first  night  I  was  up  at  the  Colonel’s 
house  they  introduced  me  to  a  bedroom.”®*” 
No  blankets  on  the  floor — a  real  room,  with  a 
bed  and  things  in  it.  And  before  I  was 
asleep,”®*”  in  comes  this  artificial  mother  of 
mine  and  tucks  in  the  covers.  ‘Panchito,’  she 
says,  ‘my  little  lost  one,  God”®*”  has  brought 
you  back  to  me.  I  bless  his  name  forever.’  It 
was  that  or  some  truck  like  that,  she”*””  said. 
And  down  comes  a  drop  or  two  of  rain  and 
hits  me  on  the  nose.  And  all  that  stuck”^””  by 
me,  Mr.  Thacker.  And  it’s  been  that  way 
ever  since.  And  it’s  got  to  stay  that  way. 
Don’t  you*^*”  think  that  it’s  for  what’s  in  it  for 
me,  either,  that  I  say  so.  If  you  have  any 
such  ideas,  keep”'*®”  ’em  to  yourself.  I  haven’t 
had  much  truck  with  women  in  my  life,  and 
no  mothers  to  speak  of,  but”^*”  here’s  a  lady 
that  we’ve  got  to  keep  fooled.  Once  she  stood 
it ;  twice  she  won’t.  I’m  a  low-down”*””  wolf, 
and  the  devil  may  have  sent  me  on  this  trail 
instead  of  God,  but  I’ll  travel  it  to  the”*””  end. 
And  now,  don’t  forget  that  I’m  Don  Francisco 
Urique  whenever  you  happen  to  mention  my 
name.” 

“I’ll  expose  you”**”  today,  you — you  double- 
dyed  traitor,”  stammered  Thacker. 

The  Kid  arose  and,  without  violence,  took 
Thacker  by  the  throat  with”*®”  a  hand  of  steel, 
and  shoved  him  slowly  into  a  corner.  Then  he 
drew  from  under  his  left  arm  his”®*”  pearl- 
handled  .45  and  poked  the  cold  muzzle  of  it 
against  the  consul’s  mouth. 

“I  told  you  why  I””””  come  here,”  he  said, 
with  his  old  freezing  smile.  “If  I  leave  here. 
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you’ll  be  the  reason.  Never  forget  it,^**-** 
parclncr.  Now,  what  is  niy  iiAnie?” 

“Er  —  Don  Francisco  Urique,”  gasped 
Thacker. 

From  outside  came  a  sound  of  wheels, 
and^^^**  the  shouting  of  someone,  and  the  sharp 
thwacks  of  a  wooden  whipstock  upon  the  backs 
of  fat  horses. 

The  Kid^'***'^  put  up  his  gun,  and  walked 
toward  the  door.  But  he  turned  again  and 
came  back  to  the  trembling  Thacker'*®*'®  and 
held  up  his  left  hand  with  its  back  toward 
the  consul. 

“There’s  one  more  reason,”  he  said,  slowly, 
“why^®”®  things  have  got  to  stand  as  they  are. 
The  fellow  I  killed  in  Laredo  had  one  of  them 
same  pictures^®^®  on  his  left  hand.” 

Outside,  the  ancient  landau  of  Don  Santos 
Urique  rattled  to  the  door.  The  coachman 
ceased  his'*®^®  bellowing.  Senora  Urique,  in 
a  voluminous  gay  gown  of  white  lace  and  flying 
ribbons,  leaned  forward  with  a  happy  look^®®® 
in  her  great  soft  eyes. 

“/\re  you  within,  dear  son?”  she  called,  in 
the  rippling  Castilian. 

“Madre  mia,  yo  vengo^®**®  (mother,  I  come),” 
answered  the  young  Don  Francisco  Urique. 
(4089) 

- O - 

Ignorance  is  the  night  of  the  mind,  but  a 
nigbf  withtuit  moon  or  star. — Confucius. (\S) 

— -O - 

A  man  who  lives  right,  and  is  right,  has 
more  jKJwer  in  his  silence  than  another  has  by 
bis  words.*-’® — PhiUif^s  Brooks. (22) 

- O - 

An  ounce  of  performance  is  worth  a  ton  of 
Cf>mplaint.(  10) 

The  Man  Who  Counts 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts,  nor  the  man 
who  points  out  how  the  strong  man  stumbles, 
of  where**®  the  doer  of  deeds  could  have  done 
better.  The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who 
is  actually  in  the  arena  ;^®  whose  face  is  marred 
by  dust  and  sweat ;  who  strives  valiantly ;  who 
errs  and  may  fail  again  and  again,  because®* 
there  is  no  effort  without  error  and  short¬ 
coming,  but  who  does  actually  strive  to  do 
the  deeds ;  who  does  know**®  the  great  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  great  devotion ;  who  spends  him¬ 
self  in  a  worthy  cause ;  who,  at  the  best,  knows 
in  the'®®  end  the  triumph  of  high  achievement, 
and  who  at  the  worst,  if  he  fails,  at  least  fails 
while  daring  greatly,'**®  so  that  his  place  shall 
never  be  with  those  cold  and  timid  souls  who 
know  neither  victory  nor  defeat.  (139) 


Excerpts  from  Business  Letter 
Contest  Winning  Group  . 

Submitted  by  Harriet  I.  Flagg,  Waltham  High  School, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mr.  White: 

The  attached  folder  has  just  been  issued  by 
our  Publicity  Department.  I  am  very  eager 
to*-’®  have  you  read  it  because  I  feel  that  you 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  time  you  take  to 
consider'®  such  a  filing  system. 

Installed  all  over  the  country  in  business 
houses,  in  public  service  corporations,  and  in 
United  States®®  Government,  state,  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  offices,  the  Blank  Index  has  success¬ 
fully  solved  the  filing  problem.  Personally,  I 
have  sold  this  system**®  to  several  houses  in 
your  line  of  business,  and,  in  each  case,  the 
results  have  more  than  justified  the  claims*®® 
made  for  it. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  users  of  the  Blank  In- 
de.x.  These  firms  will  be  glad,  I  am'-’®  sure, 
to  answer  any  inquiries  that  you  might  wish 
to  make. 

I  shall  call  at  your  office  some  time  next"® 
week,  and  I  hope  that  you  w'ill  allow  me  to 
demonstrate  how  the  Blank  Index  is  used.  In 
fifteen  minutes*®®  you  will  see  why  it  has  been 
so  successful. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  before  my'*'® 
call,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

V’ery  truly  yours,  (192) 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  28,  in 
which  you  report  the  damage  done  to  the'-’® 
metal  case.  We  are  very  sorry  that  this  injury 
occurred. 

In  order  that  we  may  make  the  proper  ad¬ 
justment,  will'®  you  please  fill  out  the  enclosed 
affidavit  and  return  it  to  us.  If  you  have  ni>t 
already  done  so,  it"®  would  be  a  good  plan  t<j 
notify  the  transportati<*n  company  of  the 
damage. 

h'our  cards  and  four  pieces  of  isinglass**®  are 
enclosed.  These  should  have  l)ee!)  inside  one 
of  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet,  and  we  regret 
tbe  fact  that'®®  they  w'ere  omitted. 

This  opportunity  to  make  matters  right  is 
api)reciated. 

Very  truly  yours,  (114) 

Gentlemen : 

On  March  10  I  was  requested  by  your  office 
manager,  Mr.  /\.  L.  Steele,  to  examine  your 
files  and*-’®  to  make  a  reixut  on  tbeir  conditi«)n. 

On  March  12  I  made  the  examination  of  the 
corresiM)ndence  files  and  found.'®  without  fur¬ 
ther  analysis,  that  you  have  an  up-to-date 
arrangement  of  material. 

I  noted,  however,  that  there  seemed  to®*  be 
some  trouble  with  a  few  folders  which  fill  up 
very  raj)idly.  At  present  we  are  unable  to 
show  you**®  any  stock  equipment  which  might 
do  away  with  this  difficulty,  but  we  expect  to 
have  on  the  market  a  new’*®®  arrangement  of 
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Get  A  Better  Position 


Use  our  expert  service.  We  are  in  contact  with 
thousands  of  schools,  while  you  may  reach  only  a  few. 
Leading  private  schools,  public  schools,  state  normals, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  State  Universities  have  selected 
our  candidates.  Don’t  miss  the  choice  openings.  Write 
for  registration  blank. 

SPECIALISTS*  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Prmaidmnt  Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wisconsin  to  New  York 

On  January  7,  we  wired  a  Wisconsin  woman,  ask¬ 
ing  her  to  apply  at  once  for  a  high  school  position  in 
New  York,  at  a  salary  several  hundred  dollars  larger 
than  she  was  receiving.  On  January  14,  we  wired  her 
that  the  New  York  officials  authorized  us  to  offer  her 
the  position.  She  accepted.  May  we  heli)  you,  too? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

( A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiet) 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr. 


Larcom  Ave.,  BeTerly,  Mass. 


« 


alphabetic  guides  intended  to  take  care  of  just 
such  a  situation  as  yours.  When  this  equip¬ 
ment  is  standardized, I  shall  plan  to  demon¬ 
strate  it  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours,  (131) 


Adventures  of  a  Kernel  of  Wheat 

KiprintiJ  in  shorthand  by  ptrmission  of  tht  Hecktr- Jontt- 

Jtwtll  Milling  Company,  Millers  of  Hecker's  Flour 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo 
{Concluded  from  the  March  issue) 

Next  it  goes  to^**°  the  “scourer,”  which 
"treats  it  rough.”  This  machine  literally 
scours  small  particles  of  dirt  out  of  the  “crea.;:  s” 
in  the*®®®  wheat  and  from  other  parts  of  its 
exterior.  Certainly  no  small  boy  ever  had 
more  attention  paid  to  the  back*®*®  of  his  ears  1 
The  machine  also  removes  the  brittle,  fuzzy 
growth  on  one  end  of  each  grain. 

Then  the  wheat*®*®  is  “tempered”  by  passing 
through  a  stream  of  water.  It  absorbs  enough 
water  to  toughen  the  overcoat  (bran)  which 
is*®®®  more  readily  removed  in  subsequent 
milling  processes. 

Now  comes  the  actual  grinding,  and  myl 
what  a  difference  as  compared  with*®*®  the 
antiquated  methods  of  grandfather’s  day.  For¬ 
merly  by  one  method  or  another  the  wheat 
was  reduced  to  flour  in  one**®®  grinding.  Now, 
by  an  intricate  process,  it  passes  through 
many  grindings  and  is  gradually  reduced  to 
finer  and  finer  particles.***® 

The  ancient  stones  are  replaced  by  chilled 
iron  rolls  set  in  pairs  and  revolving  in  opposite 
directions  so  that  the***®  wheat  is  “crushed” 
between  the  two.  These  “rolls”  are  corrugated 
and  these  corrugations  become  finer  and  finer 
on  succeeding  rolls,***®  until  finally  perfectly 
smooth  rolls  perform  the  concluding  ceremony. 

In  between  these  grindings  other  processes, 
bolting  (sifting),  purifying,  etc.,  play***®  their 
part. 

The  initial  grinding  is  by  rolls  with  coarse 
corrugations,  and  set  far  enough  apart  so  the 
wheat  is**®®  broken  into  very  coarse  particles, 
in  fact,  just  nicely  opened  up.  From  the  rolls 
the  wheat  particles  travel  to  bolters.***® 

These  bolters  are  equipped  with  large  num¬ 
bers  of  sieves  with  mesh  of  varying  fineness 
from  coarse  metal  sieves  through  which***®  all 
but  the  coarsest  particles  may  go,  down  to 
sieves  of  exceedingly  fine  silk  through  which 
only  the  most  minute***®  particles  will  pass. 

These  bolters,  which  are  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  have  a  peculiar  gyrating  motion,  a  sort 
of  cross***®  between  round  and  round  and  back 
and  forth.  The  result  is  that  material  falling 
on  any  sieve  is  well  shaken**®®  over  the  entire 
surface  of  that  sieve  to  insure  proper  sifting. 

These  bolters  serve  as  separators  and  se¬ 
lectors.  The  particles***®  are  “routed”  for 
further  processing  depending  on  whether  they 
get  over  or  through  a  given  sieve  and  which 
particular  sieve***®  it  may  be.  Also  different 
bolters  handle  different  stock  and  at  different 
stages  in  the  process. 


) 


_ ^ 

The  selective  accuracy  of**®®  these  bolters 
is  uncanny  and  from  them  move  many 
“streams”  depending  on  character,  quality  and 
fineness,  but  each  according  to***®  its  kind  and 
each  toward  its  inevitable  and  final  destination. 

Some  of  these  streams  known  as  “middlings” 
(farina)  are  granular**®®  particles  from  the 
heart  of  the  wheat.  These  middlings  go  to 
purifiers,  which  are  equipped  with  oblong 
bolting  or  sifting***®  cloth  operating  (shaking) 
at  an  angle  which  gradually  moves  the  particles 
from  end  to  end.  The  top  end  which  re¬ 
ceives***®  the  middlings  is  very  fine,  with  the 
mesh  growing  coarser  toward  the  bottom.  The 
finer  partic.  through  at  the***®  top  and 

coarser  parii.  I  fr  her  along,  and  this  serves 
to  “grade”  thv  r  'higs  according  to  size. 
A  current  of  al  s  passed  through  this 
sieve  and  carries  i  particles  of  bran  and 
other  light  matter  wnile  the  heavier  particles 
go*5oo  their  destined  way. 

At  last,  the  pair  of  smooth  rolls  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  gives  several  varieties  of***® 
flour  Of  all  the  particles  into  which  the 
wheat  is  broken  only  the  choicest  find  their 
way  to  the  finest***®  grade.  Less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  original  wheat  berry  ever 
reaches  this  pinnacle  of  fineness. 

Of  the  flour**®®  obtained  from  the  wheat 
berry,  a  part  is  dark  and  lacking  in  those 
qualities  which  make  the  fine  flavory  bread***® 
we  all  regard  so  highly.  This  dark  flour  is 
sold  abroad. 

There  is  one  last  milling  process.  The 
finished  flour*®®®  passes  through  a  drum  of 
finely  meshed  silk  cloth.  This  last  sifting  makes 
doubly  sure  that  every  particle  of  anything***® 
but  purest  flour  is  removed  before  automatic 
machines  pack  it. 

That  portion  of  the  berry  which  does  not 
become  flour***®  is  partly  bran  and  “shorts” 
(the  outer  covering  of  the  berry).  This  keeps 
its  excellent  nutritive  elements  so  imprisoned 
that***®  the  human  digestive  apparatus  cannot 
use  them.  That  is  why  highly  refined  flour  is 
more  valuable  for  human  consumption  (and***® 
particularly  for  growing  children)  than  whole 
wheat  flour.  The  bran  and  shorts  are  not  lost 
as  human  food,  however.  Cows**®®  are  espe¬ 
cially  equipped  by  nature  to  digest  them,  and 
so  they  come  back  to  us  as  milk,  cream,  and 
butter.***® 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  through  all  the 
milling  processes  no  human  hand  touches  the 
flour. 

The  laboratory  plays***®  an  important  part 
not  only  in  selecting  wheat,  but  at  all  stages 
of  the  milling  process.  Careful  tests  determine 
just***®  which  grades  of  wheat  are  to  be  blended 
together,  and  in  what  proportions,  to  insure 
perfect  baking  quality  in  the***®  flour. 

Samples  from  the  many  streams  of  flour 
flowing  through  the  mill  machinery  are  con¬ 
stantly  tested  to  make  sure  those**®®  streams 
are  moving  to  their  proper  destinations. 

More  important  are  the  rigid  hourly  tests 
of  the  finished  product.  Actual  bakings***®  in 
a  real  kitchen  make  sure  that  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  every  bag  of  flour  is  worthy  of 
the  name  it***®  b^rs. 
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The  object  of  all  these  tests  is  also  to  make 
certain  that  the  flour  has  plenty  of  protein 
and^*®®  gluten  content  to  furnish  body-building 
and  energy-giving  elements ;  that  it  will  insure 
a  well-risen  loaf  of  creamy^**®  color  and 
smooth,  even  texture,  and  will  impart  a  de¬ 
licious  flavor  to  the  good  things  baked 
with  it.  (2898) 

240 -Words -a-Minute  Champion- 
ship — -Jury  Charge 

1924  N.  S.  R.  A.  Conttst,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury :  The  plaintiff  claims 
that  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1919,  she  was*® 
run  down  by  a  bus  belonging  to  the  defendant. 
She  says  that  she  was  struck  suddenly,  with¬ 
out  warning  or  notice,*®  and  by  that  stroke  was 
forcibly  thrown  to  the  ground. 

As  a  result  of  the  accident  she  claims  she 
sustained®®  a  fracture  of  the  right  leg,  severe 
contusions  of  the  right  foot  and  the  right  leg, 
a  very  severe  sprain*®  and  contusions  of  the 
left  leg  and  foot ;  contusions  and  lacerations  of 
nose,  also  of  the  upper  lip  and  the'®®  right 
hand.  She  claims  that  she  received  a  sprain 
of  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  Also'*®  she  claims  that  she  received  a 
shock,  and  there  was  swelling  on  her  ankles 
and  knee,  and  she  further  claims'*®  that  these 
injuries  were  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  without  any  fault  or  negligence  on 
her  part  and  solely'®®  through  the  negligence 
of  the  defendant’s  driver  in  charge  of  this  bus. 

These  specific  acts  of  negligence  which  she 
alleges'*®  against  the  defendant’s  driver  are 
failing  to  keep  the  automobile  bus  under 
reasonable  control,  failing  to  check  the  speed 
of*®®  the  bus  and  to  stop  it  in  order  to  avoid 
striking  the  plaintiff,  failing  to  give  a  fair  and 
reasonable**®  opportunity  to  the  plaintiff  to 
avoid  the  bus,  and  failing  to  give  any  warning 
or  signal  of  its  approach  and**®  failing  to  use 
reasonable  diligence  and  prudence  in  controlling 
the  driving  of  the  bus. 

These  plaintiffs  are  bound  to  satisfy**®  you 
by  a  fair  preponderance  of  credible  evidence 
that  Mrs.  Froelich  was  entirely  free  from 
any  negligence  contributing  to  this**®  accident. 
If  she  fails  to  satisfy  you  of  that,  then  she 
must  fail  in  her  case  and  your  verdict  must*®” 
be  for  the  defendant.  She  must  go  further  and 
prove  that  she  received  the  injuries  through 
the  negligence  of  the**®  defendant.  Her  claim 
is  based  in  law  upon  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant.  If  she  fails  to  satisfy  you  of**®  that, 
by  a  preponderance  of  credible  evidence,  she 
must  fail  in  this  case  and  your  verdict  must 
be  for  the*®®  defendant. 

In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  accident  was  caused  solely  through  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant,**®  and  without  any 


negligence  on  her  part,  is  upon  her,  and  if  she 
fails  in  either  respect,  your  verdict  must*®®  be 
for  the  defendant 

The  evidence  of  the  defendant —  (409) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

- » - 

Sympathy  is  the  first  condition  of  criticism. 
—Amiel.(S) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Nof  At  the  Same  Time 

“They  say  the  Professor  was  quite  calm  and 
collected  when  the  explosion  happened.’’ 

“Yes,  he  was  quite  calm  and  he’s*®  being 
collected  now.”  (^) 

No  Use 

Mrs.  X :  Why  have  you  never  sued  any  of 
your  divorced  husbands  for  alimony? 

Mrs.  Y :  By  the  time  I’m*®  ready  to  leave 
a  man,  he’s  always  bankrupt.  (28) 

We  Men 

Father  (to  his  bright  son)  :  What’s  wrong? 

Son  (10  years  old) :  I  ha,ve  had  a  terrible 
scene  with  your  wife.  (20) 

Keeping  a  Line  on  Him 

The  former  office  boy  (fired  the  week  be¬ 
fore)  was  found  outside  the  door  one  morning, 
when  the  secretary  to  the*®  boss  arrived.  “What 
are  you  doing  here?”  she  asked.  “Think  the 
chief  will  take  you  back?”  “Oh,  no,”  said  the*® 
youngster.  “I  just  wanted  to  see  if  the  old 
man  was  still  in  business.”  (54) 

Gone  Up! 

They  were  having  one  of  those  little  spats 
so  common  among  married  couples. 

“And  to  think,”  sniffed  the  wife,  “that*®  when 
you  married  me  you  used  to  call  me  a  ‘little 
dear’!” 

^  “Perhaps  I  did,”  hubby  grimly  replied:  “but 
since*®  then  you’ve  developed  into  a  big 
expense.”  (47) 

Old  But  Faithful 

“That  umbrella  of  yours  looks  as  though  it 
had  seen  better  days.” 

“Well,  it  certainly  has  had  its  ups  and*® 
downs.”  (21) 


A  Basic  Vocabulary  of  the  Most  Common  Words,  which  appeared  in  this  mayazine 
sometime  ayo,  is  being  reprinted  in  the  March  to  June  Gregg  Writero. 


Report  of  N.  C.  T.  F.  Convention 

(.Continued  from  page  296) 

Business  Round  Table 

C.  D.  Mtort,  Cbsirman 

CELLING  SALESMANSHIP — Charles  R.  day.  It  is  defined  as  “Economic  productivity.” 

Dubbs,  Sharon  High  School,  Sharon,  Penn-  Originally  the  student  was  taught  to  do,  to  act, 

sylvania.  Mr.  Dubbs  visioned  a  future  in  which  to  accomplish.  Now,  the  mere  doing  is  not 

all  commercial  teachers  as  well  as  students  will  sufficient.  To  this  must  be  added  accuracy, 

be  trained  to  market  their  ability  and  to  know  dispatch,  and  capacity. 

what  that  ability  truly  is.  It  is  increasingly  Modern  training  justifies,  in  every  high 
important  that  our  students  possess  not  merely  school,  a  qualified  vocational  counsellor  to 
mechanical  qualifications,  but  also  know  the  direct  and  advise  the  student  in  his  choice  of 

immense  part  which  the  human  factor  plays  in  a  course  of  study  which  best  fits  his  individual 

the  business  world.  needs. 

Available  Helps — Howard  C.  Schermer-  Value  of  a  Thorough  Understanding  of 
horn.  Merchants’  and  Bankers’  School,  New  Commercial  Law,  Economics,  Business  Or- 

York  City.  The  teacher  of  commercial  law  ganization,  and  Advertising — W.  O.  Wink- 

finds  helpful  information  in  the  State  Statutes  ler.  The  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Michigan, 

or  codes  of  his  own  state.  Black’s  Law  Die-  A  knowledge  of  commercial  law  should  be  a 

tionary  and  the  Business  Law  Journal  are  other  reality  in  the  life  of  each  student.  He  should 

valuable  aids.  know  economics  because  of  its  relationship  to 

In  our  stenographic  courses  we  employ  the  everyday  life.  He  should  know  advertising 

Gregg  Writer  and  the  Pitman  Journal.  These  and  salesmanship  in  order  that  he  may  cope 

magazines  offer  many  inspirational  articles  in-  with  the  competitive  spirit  of  the  age. 

dicati^ng  Je  essen^als  of  success  in  the  business  discussion  which  followed,  an 

world.  Transcribing  from  shorthand  notes  in  j^^^tant  contribution  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  O. 

these  magazines  affords  excellent  practice.  j^alot^  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education, 

Suggestions  for  Developing  Habits  of  Washington,  D.  C.  His  broad  contact  with 

Efficiency  in  Our  Students — George  I.  commercial  courses  qualifies  him  to  speak 

Pearsall,  Waite  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio.  authoritatively  on  business  subjects,  and  this  he 

“Elfficiency”  is  given  a  new  interpretation  to-  did  convincingly. 

College  Instructors'  Round  Table 

Cstherim  F.  Ntdty,  University  #/  Vermvnt,  Chsirirnmn 

^URRICULA  FOR  Training  Commercial  Teaching  can  only  be  learned  by  teaching. 
^  Teachers — Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Uni-  We  need  in  our  teacher-training  work  a  larger 

versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Varied  amount  of  teaching  supervised  by  excellent 

conditions,  marked  by  a  rapidly-growing  de-  teachers. 

mand  for  commercial  teachers,  have  produced  The  teachers’  course  should  be  regarded  a 
a  corps  of  instructors  without  any  general  laboratory  class.  The  class  should  watch  a 
standardization  in  training  or  in  practice.  class  in  recitation  and  then  discuss  it. 

Business  experience,  in  my  opinion,  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Prospective  teachers  should  secure  part-  Practice  Teaching  in  Commercial  Sub- 
time  work  in  several  different  offices,  if  pos-  Jects  Charles  A.  Murray,  Indiana  Uni- 

sible,  where  they  may  have  practical  experience  versity,  Bloomin^on,  Indiana.  Student  teach- 

in  their  field  of  specialization.  commercial  subjects  do  from  ten  to 

If  we  could  send  out  teachers  acquainted  twelve  days  of  observation,  writing  up  lesson 

with  efficient  methods  of  handling  extra  cur-  plans  with  detailed  classroom  procedwe. 

ricula  activities,  those  teachers  could  secure  Rating  sheets  and  score  cards  are  maintained 
for  their  departments  anything  that  they  check  against  weaknesses  disclosed  by  the 
might  ask.  teaching  plans. 

Practice  teaching  is  a  field  of  discovery  as 
The  Improvement  of  Methods  Courses  attainments  can  here  be  determined. 

FOR  Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects — 

E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief  Commercial  Eklucation  T he  Content  and  Method  of  the  College 
Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa-  Course  in  Accounting — Dr.  Roy  O.  Kester, 

tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Each  school  will  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University,  New 

have  to  develop  a  curriculum  of  its  own  dealing  York  City.  Bookkeeping  is  business  in  prin- 

with  the  specific  demands  of  its  graduates,  ciple  and  practice.  Emphasis  of  basic  principles 
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must  be  continued  in  the  university  schools  of 
business.  Although  the  objectives  may  vary 
slightly,  basic  and  auxiliary  training  in  ac¬ 
counting  should  further  the  student’s  inter¬ 
pretative  ability  in  the  matter  of  accounts  in 
order  that  this  knowledge  may  be  usable  and 
useful. 


Survey  Made  in  Oklahoma  on  Secre¬ 
tarial  Work — E.  W.  Barnhart.  Conclusions : 
More  needed  than  ability  to  employ  shorthand 
and  typewriting  accurately.  Training  required 
in  letter  construction  and  editing.  Acquisition 
of  business  sense  is  expected,  this  determining, 
in  most  cases,  the  remuneration. 


Penmanship 

COME  Phases  of  the  Teaching  of  Pen- 

MANSHIP  IN  THE  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

Today — T.  W.  Wauchope,  Albany  Business 
College,  Albany,  New  York.  Correct  form  is 
possible  only  when  students  are  working  from 
an  accurate  mental  photograph  of  the  letters 
to  be  executed. 

Some  Handwriting  Problems  of  the 
Supervisor — Miss  Lena  A.  Shaw,  Supervisor 
of  Handwriting,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan.  Good  penmanship,  like  good 
English,  is  a  permanent  achievement.  Main¬ 
tenance  is  not  difficult.  The  habit  of  thought¬ 
ful  execution  insures  continuity  of  style  be¬ 
cause  the  student’s  interest  is  back  of  every 
stroke. 

Transfer  of  Power  in  Penmanship — 
E.  E.  Magoon,  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
Striving  for  perfection  in  penmanship  de¬ 
termines  one’s  quality  of  effort  in  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  artistic  sense  developed  through 
writing  constantly  reminds  the  student  of  the 
importance  of  self-examination. 

The  Law  of  Habit  Applied  in  Teaching 
Penmanship — W.  D.  Chamberlin,  Commer- 


Kound  Table 

cial  Educator,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  law  of 
habit  is  the  “balance  wheel’’  of  progress.  Right 
thinking  is  necessary  before  correct  practice 
can  be  pursued.  If  mental  habits  are  not  faulty, 
good  penmanship  is  inevitable. 

Reminiscences — Francis  B.  Courtney,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigfan.  Developing  the  “atmosphere 
of  the  expert’’  in  writing  produces  a  marvelous 
effect  on  classes.  It  calls  for  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  bring  out  the  best  in  terms  of 
intelligent  practice. 

My  Penmanshap  Teachers — E.  E.  Gay¬ 
lord,  Commercial  Educator,  Beverly,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  difference  between  the  renowned 
in  penmanship  and  those  who  merely  “aspire” 
is  in  the  spirit  of  the  attack.  When  the  “de¬ 
sire”  exists  an  intelligent  course  is  sought. 
This  discovered  and  embraced  is,  in  brief,  the 
life  story  of  famed  penmen. 

Penmanship  and  Something  Else — Frank 
A.  Krupp,  Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota.  The  ability  to  execute  attrac¬ 
tive  copy  is  of  little  value  unless  this  skill  be 
as  readily  applied  to  all  commercial  uses. 


Teachers'  Certificates 


CINCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  following 
teachers  have  been  granted  certificates: 


Lilian  L.  B«ll.  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
Edwin  M.  Bergh,  Camroae,  Alberta,  Canada 
Elmira  L.  Boone,  Sarannah,  Georgia 

M.  Helen  CaughiUn,  Edmundaton,  New  Brunswick,  Canada 

Marie  Eleanor  Conner,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

Oaapar  Cruz,  New  York,  New  York 

Betty  K.  duGuay,  Cambellton,  New  Brunswick,  Canada 

D.  James  Farr,  Portland.  Maine 

Kathleen  S.  Fitch,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Marlon  EsteUe  French,  Auburn,  .Maine 

Leland  W.  Greene,  South  Brewer,  Maine 

Doris  Madeline  Hackett.  Bangor,  Maine 

R.  W.  Le  B.  Hagerman.  Bangor,  Maine 

Claire  Ham,  Auburn,  Maine 

Nona  Hamlet,  Portland,  Oregon 

Elsie  M.  Heenle,  Portland.  Maine 

Mrs.  Jean  I.  Hinde,  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan.  Canada 

Eleanor  M.  Johnson,  Portland.  Maine 

Warren  E.  Kudner,  San  Francisco.  California 

SUUr  M.  Louis  Agnes.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylranla 

Joan  Mather.  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


Margaret  A.  Morrow,  St.  John.  New  Brunswick,  Canada 

Ina  Melville.  Weybum,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Charles  Emerson  Orcutt,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Alice  May  Parsons.  Seymour,  Connecticut 

Alicia  Reza,  Mezlco,  D.  F.,  Mexico 

Harriet  Maude  Riley,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Betty  Robb,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Marion  L.  Ryan,  Fredericton.  New  Brunswick,  Canada 

Norman  Sangster,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

Eumella  Segarra  de  Martinez,  Areclbo,  Porto  Rico 

Mrs.  Rhea  Runice  Snell,  Seattle,  Washington 

.Marguerite  L.  Taylor,  McAdaro,  New  Brunswick.  Canada 

Eulallo  Torres  de  Jesus.  Arroyo,  Porto  Rico 

Annie  N.  True,  Auburn.  Maine 

Ernest  Eugene  Valllere,  Auburn,  Maine 

William  Vasquez  Valedon,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico 

Lila  E.  Walker.  Ottawa.  Ontario,  Canada 

Leonore  Walters,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Washburn,  Seattle.  Washington 

Delphlne  V.  Weed,  Biddeford,  Maine 

Amy  E.  Wlllman,  South  Portland,  Maine 

Laura  Margaret  WiUlama.  Prescott,  Arizona 

Lucretla  A.  Woodsum,  Auburn,  Maine 

Clara  B.  Wyeth.  Dover,  New  Hampshire 


Writing  Tools 


Good  tools  are  a  help  to  even  the  most  expert  worker. 
The  less  expert  the  worker  the  greater  his  need  for  the  best 
of  tools.  The  proper  kind  of  fountain  pen  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  assistance  to  every  shorthand  writer  whether 
in  the  classroom  or  in  the  courtroom. 

The  Gregg  Writer  has  designed  a  fountain  pen  which 
is  ideally  suited  for  the  writing  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

This  Gregg  Writer  Stenographic  Fountain  Pen  is  used 
and  endorsed  by  two  World’s  Champion  Shorthand 
Writers — Martin  J.  Dupraw  and  Albert  Schneider. 

The  price  is  $il.50  each.  If  four  or  more  are  ordered 
and  paid  for  at  the  one  time  a  discount  of  20%  may  be 
deducted  from  the  remittance.  These  pens  are  made  in 
but  one  size,  style,  and  color,  as  described  below.  Every 
pen  carries  our  unconditional,  money-back  guarantee. 

. Order  Must  Be  Accompanied  by  Remittance . 


THE  (JREGG  WRITER,  16  West  47  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  am  enclosing  $ . .  for  which  please  send  me  .  Walil  Gregg  Writer 

Stenographic  Pens  (at  $3.50  each),  which  you  guarantee  to  be  the  same  as  that 
recommended  by  two  World’s  Champion  Shorthand  Writers.  This  pen  is  to  have  a 
rosewood  finish,  four  gold  bunds,  14K  gold  nib,  u  gold  roller  clip,  a  gold  filler  lever, 
and  the  Gregg  Emblem  in  two  colors  of  enamel  on  the  cap.  If  1  am  not  entirely 
sati.sfied  witli  this  |)en  after  using  it  for  one  week,  1  may  return  it  and  you  will 
refund  iny  money. 


Name .  Street. 


City .  State. 


(Alto  pleate  give  us  any  further  details  of  the  address  which  should  appear  on 
the  package  in  addition  to  the  above  information,  such  at  a  school  name,  or  the  number 
of  an  apartment.) 


